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JESUS 

and  the 

Modern  Mood 

By  'fiiOAiAs  Samuk],  Ki'Pler 


CHRISTMAS  IS  A SEASON  when  the  poetry  of  religion 
meets  a deep  apf>eal  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  gos- 
pel stories  about  the  birtli  of  Jesus  are  especially  entwined 
with  poetry  and  fact:  wise  men  bring  their  gifts  of  gold, 
incense,  and  myrrh  to  the  place  where  Jesus  is  born,  guided 
by  the  star  in  the  east.  "Wise  men”  continue  today  to  revere 
Jesus.  As  modern  seers  look  into  the  mysterious  universe, 
as  did  the  wise  men  of  old,  and  discern  the  nearest  light 
star  Alpha  Centauri,  twenty-five  billion  miles  away,  their 
need  of  a "saviour”  is  as  deep  as  that  of  the  wise  men  of  old 
guided  by  their  star  in  the  east. 

Several  summers  ago,  while  travelling  through  the  Near 
East  with  a group  of  educators,  writers,  ministers,  and 
public  officials,  I was  asked  by  them  to  conduct  a worship 
service  on  a July  morning  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Im- 
mediately behind  me  lay  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane;  to 
my  left  stood  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  which  partially  re- 
placed the  Temple  destroyed  in  A.D.  70.  Certainly  a 
dramatic  pulpit!  I chose  as  my  theme  of  meditation:  "The 
Problem  of  Modernizing  Jesus.”  I said  that  if  Jesus’  teach- 
ings had  been  "modernized”  in  his  own  time  by  the  Jews 
and  the  Romans,  the  historical  situation  in  his  own  day 
would  have  been  different  — a vital  Jewish  religion  might 
have  averted  the  Jewish  wars,  begun  in  A.D.  66;  and  that 
our  problem  as  Christians  continues  to  be  that  of  modern- 
izing Jesus’  insights,  if  we  are  to  help  curb  world  catastrophe. 

There  are,  however,  persons  today  who  raise  the  ques- 
tion why  twentieth  century  people,  living  in  the  western 
world  in  a machine  age  with  its  scientific  spirit,  should 
still  pay  attention  to  the  teachings  of  a first  century  Pales- 
tinian Jew  who  lived  in  a pastoral-handicraft  setting  in  one 
of  the  remote  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  an- 
swer to  them  is  twofold:  First,  that  men  today  are  bio- 
logically and  socially  the  same  as  they  were  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago.  We  still  have  the  same  fears,  hopes, 
dreams,  despairs,  and  adjustments  to  life  as  a whole.  The 
religious  needs  and  yearnings  of  people  have  not  changed 
in  the  last  nineteen  centuries.  Secondly,  we  moderns  are 
indebted  to  various  cultures  for  different  values:  to  India 
for  the  decimal  system;  to  Babylonia  for  the  duodecimal 
system;  to  Greece  for  foundations  of  art,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy; to  Rome  for  the  basic  principles  of  business,  law. 
and  government;  and  to  Palestine  for  its  high  ethics  and 
spiritual  monotheism  which  grew  into  a covenant  religion 
between  God  and  man,  and  for  the  Christian  "eye  of  faith 
reached  its  flower  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Today  as  a per- 
son walks  among  the  ruins  of  Athens,  Rome,  and  Jerusa- 
lem he  realizes  that  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  these  groaf 
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Oberliniana 

Judge  James  T.  Brand’s,  ’09,  refer- 
ence to  David  "Star"  Anderson,  Ober- 
lin’s  shoemaker  poet,  and  philosopher 
of  50  years  ago  (see  his  charge  to  the 
Class  of  1959  the  October  issue),  led 
J.  L.  Breckenridge,  '08.  to  send  us  the 
following  recollections. 

NOW  AND  THEN  Anderson  would 
rent  a hall  and  lecture  on  some 
phase  of  philosophy.  One  day,  shortly 
after  a lecture  on  "Identity,”  he  told 
Eugene  Bird,  ’08,  "Mox”  Lindquist, 
’08,  and  me  (we  were  in  his  store  hav- 
ing some  cobbling  done)  that  he  had 
never  taken  in  enough  money  to  pay  for 
the  hall  rent. 

We  made  him  an  offer.  A poem 
of  his  had  just  come  out  in  the  Ober- 
lin  Revietv,  issue  of  April  17,  1907. 
We  told  him  that  if  he  would  give  a 
reading  of  his  poetry  we  would  furnish 
the  hall  and  guarantee  him  a fee  of 
at  least  $10.00. 

The  College  wouldn’t  let  us  have 
Sturges,  and  so  we  rented  a lodge  hall 


on  South  Main  Street  and  carried  a 
hundred  chairs  up  a long  flight  of 
stairs.  Then  we  sold  tickets  at  15c, 
two  for  a quarter. 

The  hall  was  jammed.  Pencils  and 
paper  were  at  a premium.  Every  once 
in  a while  some  one  would  yell,  "Read 
that  again,  Perfessor.”  We  had  him 
in  a dress  suit,  but  he  balked  on  wear- 
ing a red  tie,  said  he  didn’t  like  red. 

When  it  was  all  over,  we  had  a 
profit  of  over  $12.00,  after  giving 
Anderson  $4,00  above  his  guarantee. 
He  wanted  to  give  another  reading 
the  next  week,  but  we  looked  at  those 
stairs  and  said  "No.” 

That  reading  started  something, 
however.  The  various  boarding  halls 
held  Anderson  parties.  He  was  in- 
vited to  Pittsfield,  Wellington,  Wake- 
man,  and  he  made  more  money  than 
he  ever  imagined  possible. 

Bird  and  I made  only  $4.00  apiece, 
and  had  to  carry  all  those  chairs.  We 
had  to  pay  Mox  $5.00  for  introducing 
Anderson  with  some  of  his  best  Swede 
stories. 


When  President  William  E.  Stev- 
enson addressed  the  smdent  body  and 
faculty  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  he  remarked  that  this  was  his 
"last  assembly  talk”  as  president  of 
Oberlin  College.  Commenting  on  his 
tecent  experience  in  Tanganyika,  he 
related  it  to  the  role  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation in  the  world  today.  For  the  text 
of  his  remarks  see  page  4. 

Each  year  Dorothy  M.  Smith,  ’29, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments, presents  an  account  of  our  new- 
est alumni:  where  they  are;  what  they 
are  doing.  For  this  interesting  and 
significant  analysis  of  the  far-flung  ac- 
tivities of  the  Class  of  1959,  turn  to 
page  26. 

In  response  to  numerous  sugges- 
tions made  in  our  recent  readership 
survey  we  are  instigating  with  this 
issue  a student  page,  written  by  a rep- 
resentative student  on  campus,  present- 
ing the  undergraduate  point  of  view. 
This  month  our  guest  analyst  is  Timo- 
thy Thomas,  ’60,  editor  of  the  Ober- 
lin Review.  His  comments  on  the 
academic  scene  are  on  page  28. 

In  a regrettable  oversight  we 
neglected  to  give  credit  to  Adrian  N. 
Bouchard,  Director  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  Photograph  Bureau,  for  the 
excellent  photograj'h  of  President-elect 
Robert  Kenneth  Carr  and  Mrs.  Carr 
which  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the 
November  Alumni  Magazine.  We 
make  herewith,  our  sincere  apology. 


We  need 
fresh  vision  to 
reform 
and  transform 
this 

complicated  world 


Perspective  International 


To  START  OUR  NEW  ACADEMIC  YEAR  On  a novel  note, 
I’ll  greet  you  with  the  words  Jambo,  Habari,  which 
mean,  in  Swahili  (the  universal  language  of  East  Africa) 
"Good  morning,  how  goes  it?”  You  could  reply  in  many 
different  ways  but  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  you  wished  to 
indicate  that  all  was  going  very  well  you  would  answer 
me  Missouri,  Sana.  In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary  to  include  phrases  like  the  ones  I have  just 
mentioned,  or  others  like  Grass  Gott,  Skol,  Arrivederci,  or 
Bon  jour,  travel  abroad  — as  so  many  in  this  audience  are 
well  aware  from  personal  experience  — usually  affords 
one  a new  and  helpful  perspective  about  things  at  home. 
One  observes  that  culture  or  enterprise  in  human  affairs 
are  not  found  exclusively  in  the  United  States.  Thus  a 
desirable  humility  can  be  fostered.  Or  on  the  other  hand, 
one  may  appreciate  America  all  the  more  when  unfavor- 
able contrasts  are  seen  or  experienced  elsewhere.  In  either 
case,  a person  is  likely  to  return  home  with  a fresh  view- 
point and  a more  understanding  attitude  about  one’s  coun- 
try and  one’s  own  particular  environment. 
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By  President  William  E.  Stevenson 

So,  as  a result  of  travels  in  East  Africa  this  past  summer, 

I return  to  Oberlin  with  some  feelings  and  attitudes  which 
differ  from  those  I had  when  I left.  Or  perhaps  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  trip  abroad  changed  the  emphasis 
in  my  total  viewpoint.  It  underscored  some  previous  ideas, 
it  downgraded  others,  and  it  furnished  some  new  ones. 

We  found,  on  our  World  Bank  economic  survey  mission 
to  Tanganyika,  a vast  country  comparable  in  size  to  Ni- 
geria or  Venezuela  or,  in  local  terms,  nine  times  as  big  as 
Ohio.  It  has  about  the  same  nine  millions  of  population 
as  Ohio,  but  its  people  are  quite  unevenly  dispersed  geo- 
graphically. A sizeable  part  of  tlie  country  is  at  present 
unarable  bushland,  short  of  water  and  tsetse  fly  infested. 

Yet  there  are  extensive  highlands  and  other  good  areas 
under  cultivation,  and  there  could  be  far  more  productive 
acreage  if  capital  could  be  found  for  irrigation  schemes 
and  insect  control  measures.  To  bring  African  agriculture 
from  a bare  subsisrance  level  ro  an  economically  productive 
cash  crop  basis  will  take  education,  leadership,  patience, 
and  time. 
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A Look  at  Tanganyika 

At  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  Tanganyika  might  be 
visualized  as  an  arc,  resembling  the  top  half  of  a wagon 
wheel.  The  hub,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  would  be  the  capi- 
tal and  principal  seaport,  Dar-es-Salaam.  A great  many  of 
the  agriculmral,  mineral,  and  other  productive  areas  would 
be  located  on  the  rim,  as  many  as  600  or  700  miles  from 
the  hub.  Generally  speaking,  the  few  spokes  of  the  imagi- 
nary half-wheel  would  represent  inadequate  roads  travers- 
ing long  stretches  of  unfertile  and  even  unpopulated  terri- 
tory. So  you  see  that  satisfactory  all-weather  roads  and 
other  communications  are  a primary  need  but  will,  of 
course,  be  very  expensive. 

In  addition,  Tanganyika  also  has  substantial  mineral  re- 
sources but,  so  far,  many  of  its  areas  are  unmapped  geologi- 
cally and  hence  unexplored  and  undeveloped  for  mineral 
production.  Tanganyika  does  have  diamond  mines  in 
operation,  one  potentially  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
there  are  also  large  coal  and  iron  deposits  as  well  as  gold, 
lead,  tin,  and  other  commercially  valuable  mineral  occur- 
rences. 

Of  the  9 million  people  in  Tanganyika  all  are  African 
except  for  only  100,000  Asians  and  25,000  Europeans. 
The  Africans  are  divided  among  120  different  tribes,  some 
quite  primitive,  others  comparatively  civilized. 

Before  World  War  1 Tanganyika  belonged  to  Germany 
and  was  known  as  German  East  Africa.  Since  1919  it  has 
been  under  British  Rule,  first  under  a mandate  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  more  recently  as  a United  Nations 
Trust  Territory.  A strong  movement  for  independence 
has  emerged  in  recent  years  under  the  leadership  of  a most 
interesting  and  remarkable  African  leader,  Julius  Nyerere. 
Tanganyika  has  been  comparatively  free  from  interracial 
tensions  and  it  is  significant  that  Mr.  Nyerere  is  admired 
and  supported  politically  by  many  Europeans  and  Asians  — 
and  certainly  by  nearly  all  Africans.  Political  pressures  are 
not  for  complete  independence  as  yet,  but  rather  for  what 
Mr.  Nyerere  terms  "responsible  representative  govern- 
ment," meaning  the  free  election  of  a majority  of  the  leg- 
islamre  and  the  appointment  of  a majority  of  non-govern- 
mental ministers  instead  of  the  minority  of  five  out  of 
twelve.  Mr.  Nyerere  and  other  African  leaders  stress  their 
desire  for  a democratic,  multi-racial  society. 

A Need  for  Help 

Because  Tanganyika  has  this  unusual  interracial  unity 
and  has  not  had  the  bases  for  the  type  of  disturbances 
which  have  occurred  in  neighboring  Kenya,  Uganda,  or 
Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  might  well  justify  its  independence 
more  rapidly  than  elsewhere.  But  certainly  it  desperately 
needs  leadership,  economic  guidance,  and  financial  help. 
Procurement  of  income,  capital  and  loans  will  prove  an  es- 
sential element  in  Tanganyika’s  fumre,  but  the  vital  role 
which  education  must  play  in  the  training  and  develop- 
ment of  African  leaders  must  not  be  overlooked. 

At  present  Tanganyika  has  12  African  doctors  for  its 
population  of  nine  million.  It  has  dire  need  for  crafts- 
men, artisans,  merchants,  technicians,  educators,  specialists 
and  professional  men  and  women  of  all  types.  In  1958 
less  than  1 percent  of  its  African  young  people  completed 
what  we  would  call  high  school,  and  of  those  174  gradu- 
ates only  1 1 were  women.  Thus  it  seems  important  that 
educational  policies  and  programs  should  be  promptly 
adopted  which  are  geared  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
Tanganyika.  And  means  must  be  found  to  enlist  and  train, 
or  otherwise  secure,  an  adequate  supply  of  competent 
teachers  at  all  levels. 

Here  at  home  our  problems  are  of  course  quite  different 
from  those  of  a country  like  Tanganyika.  On  a compara- 
tive basis  we  are  far  ahead  in  terms  of  productivity,  pros- 


perity and  material  things.  An  indication  of  our  high  stan- 
dard of  spending  and  of  the  level  of  our  personal  incomes 
is  the  fact  that  40,000  people  were  able  to  bet  nearly  4 
million  dollars  at  the  opening  day  of  the  new  Aqueduct 
Race  Track  in  New  York  City  last  week.  Think  what  that 
amount  of  money  could  do  to  upgrade  education  or  other 
social  services  in  one  of  the  undeveloped  countries  or 
even  here  at  home,  for  that  matter!  And  according  to  fig- 
ures published  just  the  other  day,  our  nation  spent  §447 
million  on  pet  foods  last  year  against  a total  school  text- 
book outlay  of  §280  million!  As  a dog  lover,  I am  not 
hinting  that  we  should  cut  down  on  the  expenditure  for 
horse  meat,  liver,  or  other  delicacies  relished  by  our  indis- 
pensable pets,  but  rather  that  we  should  spend  far  more  on 
education.  I believe  we  could  do  it  fairly  easily  when,  as 
and  if  we  consider  it  to  be  important  enough. 

Our  Place  in  the  Sun 

Henry  Smith  Leiper  gave  us  a thought-compelling  pic- 
ture of  the  place  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  when 
he  once  dramatized  the  situation  in  this  way: 

"If,  in  imagination,  we  compress  the  present  population 
of  the  world,  now  over  two  and  one-half  billion  into  a 
group  of  a thousand  persons  living  in  a single  town,  the 
following  is  the  picture  of  contrasts  we  would  then  vividly 
see. 

"Sixty  persons  would  represent  the  United  States  popu- 
lation. All  others  would  be  represented  by  940.  The  60 
Americans  would  have  one-half  the  total  income  of  the 
entire  town;  940  would  share  the  other  one-half. 

"Thirty-six  Americans  would  be  Christian  church  mem- 
bers; twenty-four  would  not.  In  the  town,  as  a whole, 
about  three  hundred  would  be  Christians,  and  seven  hun- 
dred would  not.  At  least  eighty  persons  in  the  town  would 
be  believing  Communists  and  370  would  be  under  Com- 
munist domination.  Possibly  seventy  in  the  whole  town 
would  be  Protestant  Christians. 

"Three  hundred  and  three  persons  in  the  town  would 
be  white;  697  would  be  non-white.  The  sixty  Americans 
would  have  an  average  life  expectancy  of  seventy  years; 
all  other  940  would  average  under  forty. 

"Americans  would  have  15V2  times  as  much  per  person 
as  all  the  rest,  on  an  average.  They  would  produce  16 
per  cent  of  the  town’s  total  food  supply,  eat  up  all  but 
IV2  per  cent  of  that  total  supply,  and  keep  most  of  it  for 
their  future  use  in  expensive  storage  equipment.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  940  non-Americans  in 
the  town  would  always  be  hungry  and  never  quite  know 
when  they  would  get  enough  to  eat,  the  situation  created 
by  this  disparity  in  food  supply  and  the  existence  of  vast 
reserves  becomes  fairly  apparent,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  already  eat  72  per  cent  above 
the  optimum  food  requirements.  They  could  acmally  save 
money  by  giving  away  excess  food  because  of  the  cost  of 
storing  it. 

"The  sixty  Americans  would  have  of  the  town’s  total 
supply,  twelve  times  as  much  electric  power  as  all  the  rest; 
twenty-two  times  as  much  coal;  twenty-one  times  as  much 
petroleum;  fifty  times  as  much  steel  and  fifty  times  as 
much  in  general  equipment. 

"The  lowest  income  groups  among  the  sixty  Americans 
would  be  better  off  than  the  average  in  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  town. 

"Literally,  most  of  the  non-American  people  of  the  town 
would  be  poor,  hungry,  sick,  ignorant.  Almost  one-half 
would  not  be  able  to  read  or  write.’’ 

A Great  Opportunity 

If  our  country  is  to  meet  its  great  oppornmity  to  help 
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the  developing  uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world  to  ad- 
vance toward  self  respect,  to  progress  economically  and  to 
attain  individual  and  political  freedom,  then  we  must  — 
to  use  words  recently  expressed  by  Walter  Lippman  — 
"recover  ...  a sense  of  great  purpose  and  high  destiny.” 
Otherwise,  as  Lippmann  has  pointed  out,  Communism  is 
likely  to  win  the  vital,  competitive  races  in  which  they  are 
now  the  challengers. 

We  Americans  must  realize  that  if  we  cherish  the  good 
will  of  other  peoples  we  must  show  them  our  sincere  in- 
terest and  understanding  or  we  will  fail  — no  matter  how 
much  money  or  how  gigantic  the  armaments  which  we 
give  them.  We  must  demonstrate  unmistakably  that  we 
regard  all  peoples  as  equals  and  as  friends.  And  of  course 
we  can’t  do  that  for  a moment,  or  fool  anyone  for  long,  if 
we  are  not  genuinely  sincere  about  it.  If  America  should 
believe  and  should  convince  the  people  of  other  nations 
that  we  are  really  interested  in  them  as  people  and  in  help- 
ing them  to  find  solutions  to  their  problems,  I believe  it 
could  be  a very  great  force  for  progress  and  peace. 

In  our  daily  lives  each  of  us  can  tell  which  of  those  peo- 
ple we  meet  or  know  are  interested  in  us  and  are  our 
friends,  just  as  we  can  usually  identify  those  who  are  in- 
sincere, patronizing  or  condescending  toward  us.  A true 
friend  communicates  an  attitude,  a point  of  view,  which  is 
unmistakable.  When  David  Livingstone  was  in  such 
places  in  the  interior  of  Africa  as  Tanganyika  the  natives 
could  not  understand  a word  he  said,  yet  they  did  recognize 
the  universal  language  of  love  and  friendship  through 
which  he  appealed  to  them.  Henry  Drummond  tells  us 
that  many  years  later  the  mere  mention  of  Livingstone’s 
name  would  kindle  a friendly  smile. 

Where  Oberlin  Fits  In 

How  does  all  this  relate  to  us  here  at  Oberlin  College  in 
the  academic  year  1959-60? 

It  seems  clear  that  if  our  country  is  to  meet  its  national 
and  international  responsibilities  as  the  great  democratic, 
confident,  purposeful  nation  that  we  really  are,  extraordi- 
nary inspiration,  leadership,  statesmanship  and  highmind- 
edness will  be  required  — the  kind  which  is  most  likely  to 
come  from  those  who  are  properly  and  adequately  edu- 
cated for  it.  So,  I believe  that  Oberlin  can  serve  itself,  its 
students  and  its  country  best  by  insisting  upon  excellence 
— the  very  highest  standards  — in  all  that  is  done  here. 
So  long  as  the  faculty  is  dedicated  and  distinguished,  the 
students  of  highest  quality  and  motivation,  and  so  long  as 
the  campus  maintains  the  atmosphere  of  a community  of 
learning  and  of  humane  understanding,  Oberlin  College’s 
contribution  to  higher  education  and  to  enlightened,  re- 
sponsible citizenship  can  be  invaluable  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  size. 

In  the  years  ahead  liberal  education  must  concern  itself 
less  and  less  with  facts  and  more  and  more  with  mental 
discipline,  cultural  comprehension  and  intellectual  re- 
sourcefulness. Already  so  much  knowledge  is  available 
that  a person  could  only  begin  to  become  familiar  with 
small  areas  of  it  in  a whole  lifetime.  So,  the  need  will  be 
for  adults,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  with  well-disci- 
plined minds  and  insights  who  can  evaluate  changing  con- 
ditions and  provide  sound,  analytical  judgment  on  new 
problems  and  issues.  The  emphasis  must  be  on  such  qual- 
ities as  critical  independence  of  thought  and  action,  self 
reliance,  the  courage  of  one’s  convictions,  a sense  of  moral 
values,  and  a feeling  for  humanity  as  a whole,  without  re- 
gard to  any  individual  differences.  Such  soundly  educated 
persons  will  be  effectively  and  consciously  related  to  their 


environment  and  will  feel  responsibility  for  it an  en- 

vironment which  as  we  have  indicated  now  embraces  the 
interdependent  cultures  and  people  of  the  whole  world 
Thus,  if  it  is  to  justify  itself,  the  process  of  liberal  edu- 
cation must  be  highly  relevant  to  life  itself  — to  events 
that  are  current. 


History  Is  Now 

History  used  to  be  what  happened  years  ago;  now  it  is 
what  happened  this  morning  — or  even  what  is  going  to 
happen  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow.  Now  we  not  only 
study  history;  we  have  to  anticipate  it. 

Great  events  no  longer  set  up  long  slow  trends;  they  are 
immediate  and  affect  everyone  simultaneously.  Everyone 
becomes  an  eyewitness.  If,  as  President  Eisenhower  said 
in  his  greeting  to  Mr  Khrushchev,  the  people  in  America 
decide  how  the  government  is  to  perform,  then  it  is  im- 
portant that  everyone  pay  attention  to  what  is  occurring, 
every  day. 

Summit  leadership  is  important  and  necessary,  but  there 
must  be  more  and  better  leadership  on  the  plains  and  in 
the  valleys.  Everyone,  and  especially  the  educated  man 
and  woman,  must  contribute  intelligently  to  daily  demo- 
cratic decisions  which  will  make  significant  summit  leader- 
ship possible  and  effective. 

Not  everyone  can  travel  about  the  world,  although  those 
who  would  be  really  educated  should  make  every  effort  to 
do  so,  but  everyone  can  learn  to  read  intelligently,  to  listen 
with  discrimination  to  all  voices,  to  judge  values,  to 
sharpen  his  thinking  processes,  to  argue  a point  with  his 
fellows  with  vigor  but  without  anger. 

The  strength  of  American  education  will  be  not  so  much 
in  the  student’s  ability  to  acquire  knowledge  or  skills,  but 
rather  in  his  ability  to  discern  — to  search  for  truth  and  a 
sense  of  values  along  the  right  paths  — to  relate  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  skills  to  such  intangibles  as  Hope  and  Faith. 
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We  are  told  that  a certain  country  produces  more  en- 
gineers or  more  scholars  than  we  do  in  America,  and  that 
this  is  deplorable.  Perhaps  — but  it  may  prove  true  that 
one  engineer  or  one  scholar,  who  is  attuned  to  Mankinds 
deepest  needs  and  desires,  may  lead  all  the  others. 

We  will  find  infuriating  people  even  in  America,  per- 
haps some  at  Oberlin.  They  may  speak  all  sorts  of  non- 
sense, and  they  may  not  listen  patiently  to  our  wisdom. 


President  Stevenson  with  a game  scout  on  the  floor  of  Ngorongoro 
Crater.  The  Crater  is  an  extinct  volcano,  14  miles  across,  its  walls 
rising  approximately  2,000  feet  high.  In  the  background  can  be 
seen  a herd  of  wildebeest  (gnu)  a favorite  food  of  the  lions. 


Mrs.  Stevenson  at  the  watering  hole  on  the  floor  of  Ngorongoro 
Crater.  (Left)  A typical  African  house  in  the  Southern  Highlands 
of  Tanganyika.  This  area  is  cattle  country  and  here  many  hides 
are  dried  for  exporting. 


Yet  1 think  that  the  voice  of  our  country  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  voice  of  humanity  than  any  voice  we  will  hear  else- 
where on  earth. 

What  We  Must  Do 

We  must  come  to  understand  that  the  people  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  real,  not  imaginary  excerpts  from 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine;  that  history  is  sud- 
denly immediate  and  overpowering;  that  each  of  us  can- 
not avoid  being  involved;  that  each  must  strengthen  his 
intellect  and  his  character;  that  we  must  train  ourselves  for 
the  all-important  task  of  making  decisions,  for  hundreds  of 
vital  decisions  must  be  made  in  our  lifetimes.  Only  a few 
wrong  ones  — maybe  only  one  — can  wipe  us  all  out. 

In  our  college  educational  pattern  let  us  abate  none  of 
our  enthusiasm  for  scientific  knowledge  and  useful  skills, 
but  let  us  remember  that  to  steady  our  purposes  and  give 
our  lives  direction,  each  of  us  should  have  evolved,  by  the 
time  of  graduation,  a reasonably  clear  philosophy  of  life, 
including,  I would  hope,  a lasting  commitment  to  high  and 
humane  purposes.  Sir  Richard  Livingstone  minced  no 
words  on  this  point  when  he  said  ".  . . an  education  which 
leaves  us  without  a philosophy  of  life  is  as  incomplete  as 
one  which  leaves  us  unable  to  think  or  to  express  our 
thoughts.” 

Today’s  complex  pressures  demand  that  Americans  in 
general,  and  college  graduates  in  particular,  must  take  their 
places  in  the  forefront  to  combat  the  forces  which  bid  fair 
to  wipe  out  our  civilization.  The  role  requires  fresh  vision 
to  reform  and,  if  necessary,  to  transform,  this  complicated 
world.  It  requires  a comprehension  and  understanding  of 
men's  problems  and  of  men’s  social  aims  and  purposes  — 
with  a determination  to  do  something  about  them.  It  de- 
mands that  in  education  we  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  create  balanced  personalities,  capable  of  handling  life 
deftly  at  any  point,  capable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of 
any  situation,  no  matter  how  difficult. 

And  now,  as  I conclude  this  the  last  assembly  talk  of 
my  presidency,  I should  like  to  reaffirm  some  hopes  which 
I expressed  for  the  College  at  the  125th  Anniversary  Con- 
vocation a year  ago: 

"Oberlin  has  pioneered  in  many  ways  in  its  glorious 
past.  I hope  that  it  will  continue  to  break  new  educa- 
tional ground  in  the  future.  I also  hope  that  in  the  years 
ahead  it  will  take  leadership  in  resisting  temptations  or 
pressures  which  might  dilute  quality  of  education;  in  re- 
jecting influences  and  practices  which  might  divert  atten- 
tion from  primary  educational  purposes  or  which  might 
lower  highest  educational  standards;  in  reconciling  the 
finest  inheritances  from  the  past  with  the  most  compelling 
needs  of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  in  aiming  high  in  hope  and  in  deed  and  in  meeting, 
without  smugness  or  complacency,  new  challenges  with 
resiliency,  with  imagination,  with  vision  and  with  forti- 
tude. With  such  a resolute  spirit  Oberlin  will  continue  to 
be  an  important  safeguard  of  a dynamic  democracy.” 

Opening  nssemhiy  address  at  Finney  Chap- 
el, Septeiuher  22,  1959,  President  Stevenson's 
final  appearance  as  an  assembly  speaker  dur- 
ing Ins  term  of  office.  President  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  leave  Oher/in  the  first  of  the  year 
for  their  home  in  Aspen,  Colorado. 

On  the  ne.xt  three  pages  are  characteristic 
pictures  of  the  Stevensons  as  we  look  back 
over  the  years. 


FOR  DECEMBER  1959 
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In 

Appreciation 


The  class  presidents’  and  club  presidents’  councils  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Oberlin  College,  representing  all  Oberlin  Alumni,  extend  grati- 
tude and  thanks  to  President  William  E.  Stevenson.  For  thirteen  years  we  have  seen 
the  College  grow  under  his  administration.  We  have  seen  Oberlin’s  influence 
continue  to  spread  through  the  world.  The  passion  for  scholarship  today  is  the 
highest  Oberlin  has  known. 

A man  is  a part  of  all  he  touches;  President  Stevenson  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  wisdom  he  has  exercised  in  holding  together  and  carrying  forward  the  unity 
of  diverse  traditions,  the  dignity  of  dissent,  and  the  search  for  truths. 

President  Stevenson  is  a rare  man  who  has  served  a rare  College  well.  President 
King  we  remember,  gave  direction  to  the  kindled  fire  of  Oberlin;  President  Stev- 
enson will  be  remembered  as  the  president  who  moved  the  blazing  Oberlin  idea 
into  a substantial  framework  for  effective  action. 

President  Stevenson’s  contribution  has  transcended  duty  in  the  best  Oberlin 
spirit  of  consecration.  Our  thanks  come  from  our  hearts.  Our  best  wishes  for 
his  future  are  equally  sincere. 


Above:  President  Stevenson  enters  Finney  Chapel  at  the 
Convocation  in  celebration  of  the  125th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  The  College,  October  18,  1958. 

Left:  Looking  out  towaid  Wilder  Hall  (Men’s  Building) 

From  the  President’s  Window”  in  the  photograph 
which  at  one  time  headed  his  regular  page  in  the 
Altnmti  Magazine. 

CONTINUED 


In  Appreciation 


CONTINUED 


A cherished  tradition  was  the  appearance  of  President  and  Mrs.  Steven- 
son at  the  Christmas  assembly  dressed  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa,  with  their 
French  poodles,  Napoleon  and  Nicholas,  decked  out  in  big  red  bows. 


The  Father  of  the  Brides.  Above,  Helen,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Meyner. 
Below,  Priscilla,  '50,  now  Mrs.  Richard  Hunt. 


The  King  family  at  the  ceremony.  Digging,  Henry  Churchill  King,  II,  great  grandson  of 
President  King;  left  to  right:  Charles  B.,  '37,  grandson  (young  Henry’s  father);  Philip  C., 
'10,  son;  Mrs.  Harold  King  (Hazel  Barker,  ’14)  daughter-in-law. 


TO  START 


Charles  Mosher,  ’28,  publisher  of  the  Oberlin  News-Tribune  and  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, spoke  for  the  Oberlin  community  at  the  Groundbreaking  Convocation  which  was  held 
in  Warner  Concert  Hall  because  of  the  threat  of  intermittent  downpours  of  rain. 


I 


A 


Jud  Kessler,  ’60,  represented  the  student  body  at  the  ceremony.  Looking  on  left  to  right:  Charles  King,  '37,  President  Stevenson,  Walter 
Bailey,  ’19,  Mr.  Yamasaki,  Walter  Nord,  Bernard  Gladieux,  ’30,  Ellsworth  McSweeney,  ’34,  Professor  L.  E.  Cole,  ’18,  Charles  Mosher,  ’28, 


Mr.  Walter  Nord  (left),  Judge  James  T. 
Brand,  ’09,  Mr.  Yamasaki  (architect), 
Henry  Churchill  King,  II. 


chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Whiting  Williams,  ’99  (left) 
and  Beatty  Williams,  ’99.  ^ \ / 


NEW  ERA 


Homecomin 


CONTINUED 


James  Tenney  Brand,  ’09,  delivered  the  principal 
address  at  the  Groundbreaking  Ceremonies  honor- 
ing Henry  Churchill  King. 


Mr.  president,  at  this  happy  moment  I must  confess 
that  I am  un-resolved  upon  two  points:  First,  is 
this  the  time  and  place  which  have  been  fixed  for  these 
ceremonies?  I read  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  that  the 
PLACE  is  eleven  A.  M.  and  the  TIME  is  north  of  Warner 
Hall.  Being  reassured  on  this  point  I approach  my  second 
problem;  May  I address  you  as  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,” 
or  must  I follow  the  precedent  set  by  the  founder  of  the 
college  in  the  year  1834  and  address  you  men  as  "Mem- 
bers of  the  Leading  sex”  and  you  ladies  as  members  of  the 
"misjudged  and  neglected  sex”?  Concern  for  my  physical 
safety  dictates  that  I say  only,  "Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the 
Oberlin  Family.” 

I am  commissioned  to  address  you  on  this  great  occasion, 
not  by  reason  of  any  learning  or  eloquence  on  my  part,  but 
because  at  this  time  our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  college,  and  beyond  most  living  men,  I am 
blessed  with  precious  memories  of  Old  Oberlin,  her  tradi- 
tions and  mighty  men  of  valor  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  spirit  who  have  made  her  what  she  is  today. 

My  father  came  to  Oberlin  in  1873,  and  for  twenty-six 
years  he  preached  to  the  students  in  the  Old  First  Church 


as  successor  there  to  Charles  Grandison  Finney.  I came 
to  Oberlin  a little  later,  but  I first  saw  the  light  in  the  his- 
toric Finney  house  on  the  exact  spot  where  now  stands 
the  Finney  Memorial  Chapel. 

In  my  childhood,  a young  student,  Edward  Increase  Bos- 
worth  by  name  (later  Dean,  Acting  President  and  father 
of  a dean)  lived  and  studied  in  our  home.  Year  after 
year,  decade  after  decade,  he  was  followed  by  other  stu- 
dents who  lived  in  the  house  which  they  affectionately 
called  "the  Domicile”  almost  as  members  of  our  family. 
Many  of  them  became  illustrious  sons  of  Oberlin,  and  some 
of  them  are  here  today. 

I call  back  boyhood  memories  of  President  Fairchild, 
James  Munroe,  General  Shurtleff,  Professor  Churchill,  Presi- 
dents Ballantine  and  Barrows  and  a score  of  others  whose 
names  are  written  large  in  the  history  of  Oberlin.  Pre- 
eminent among  the  great  is  the  figure  of  Henry  Churchill 
King. 

I dimly  remember  when  the  old  College  Chapel  burned, 
and  more  vividly  I recall  the  fire  at  Baldwin  Cottage  when 
courageous  smdents  rushed  into  the  burning  building  and 
triumphantly  emerged  bearing  as  souvenirs  pictures  of 
pretty  girls  they  had  found  in  the  rooms. 

I remember  "Oberlin  mud”  and  the  time  when  a hearse 
got  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  street  on  the  way  to  the 
cemetery.  I remember  Cassie  Chadwick  and  her  friend  the 
banker  through  whom  she  swindled  Oberlin  citizens  and 
smdents  of  $340,000.  I remember  the  great  controversy 
over  the  contagious  quality  of  "tainted  money,”  though  I 
never  could  see  why  a soiled  dollar  could  not  be  cleaned 
up  and  put  to  good  use  by  college  trustees.  If  memories 
alone  can  qualify,  perhaps  I may  speak  of  those  days  and 
of  the  men  who  made  them  great. 


A STUDENT  who  knew  Oberlin  at  any  time  between 
1879  and  1927  must  have  known  and  admired 
Henry  Churchill  King,  whom  we  honor  today If  Senator 
Robert  Taft  was  known  throughout  the  nation  as  "Mr. 
Republican,”  President  King  should  have  been  known 
throughout  the  world  as  Mr.  Oberlin,  for  in  great  measure 
he  made  Oberlin  what  it  is  and  told  the  world  what  it  had 


lecome. 

One  who  would  extol  the  virmes  of  President  King  has 
1 difficult  task.  Finney  and  Fairchild  were  men  of  char- 
icter,  but  they  were  also  "characters  in  a lighter  sense, 
ind  memories  are  enlivened  by  tales  of  their  wit  as  well  as 
heir  wisdom.  King’s  activities  were  many  and  varied.  He 
vas  smdent,  teacher,  mathematician,  philosopher,  theolo- 
gian, executive  and  statesman,  but  through  it  all  he  was  one 
nani  not  many:  serious,  earnest,  devoted,  a proplis^  "9'^ 
without  honor  in  his  own  country  or  in  the  world.  In  his 
iplendid  biography  of  King,  our  own  Donald  Love  has  ew 
-ales  to  tell  of  King’s  lighter  moments  of  wit  or  humor. 
3n  the  contrary,  he  records  a conversation  among  the  stu- 
Jents  when  King  was  in  the  Seminary.  Someone  asked 
what  King  did  for  fun.  "King  have  fun?  said  Charles 
Martin,  "Harry  King  doesn’t  have  any  fun  except  spiritual 


rp  IN  THESE  few  moments  we  are  to  glimpse  the  greatness 
L of  the  man  we  must  see  his  life  in  context,  for  man  out 
)f  his  environment  is  an  enigma.  A bridge  across  a c 
s subject  to  stress  and  strain  unknown  to  a road  on  so  i 
-round.  King  was  born  in  1858  when  Oberlin  was  only 
!5  years  old.  He  was  an  Oberlin  student  in  18//,  rveii 
vithin  the  first  half  century  in  the  life  of  the  college.  e- 
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tween  that  era  and  the  later  days  of  his  presidency  there 
were  many  chasms  to  be  crossed  and  many  strains  in  the 
crossing.  The  public  life  of  Henry  Churchill  King  was 
truly  a bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new  Oberlin.  In 
its  early  days  Oberlin  was  a school  with  a message.  Stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike  were  crusaders.  They  espoused  great 
causes,  and  with  them  the  thought  was  father  of  the  deed. 
As  a result  they  won  the  sneers  and  hatred  of  many.  They 
opened  the  college  doors  to  the  "misjudged  and  neglected 
sex.”  They  hated  sin  in  the  abstract,  but  they  hated  slavery 
in  the  concrete,  and  long  before  the  Civil  War  Oberlin  had 
become  the  first  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  stood  for  the 
dignity  of  man  and  his  right  to  be  free  from  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  sex.  Tire  passions  which  were 
aroused  for  and  against  pioneer  Oberlin  remind  us  that 
the  current  furor  over  integration  is  only  an  old  story  re- 
told. 

Advocacy  meant  action  in  those  days  — witness  Oberlin’s 
activity  as  a station  in  the  underground  railway  from 
slavery  to  freedom  — witness  the  combination  of  civic 
and  religious  fervor  when  students  and  faculty  journeyed 
to  Cleveland,  surrounded  the  jail,  and  raised  their  voices 
in  psalm  singing  and  prayer  in  behalf  of  their  imprisoned 
brethren  in  the  famous  Wellington  Rescue  case. 

There  were  other  qualities  of  old  Oberlin  that  did  not 
partake  of  heroic  evangelism  but  were  equally  char- 
acteristic of  the  time  and  place.  When  King  was  a stu- 
dent he  could  not  stroll  with  a young  lady  on  the  public 
street,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shady  paths  of  "Ladies  Grove.” 
without  permission  from  the  Dean.  Drinking  and  smok- 
ing were  almost  felonious.  Cards,  dice,  and  secret  societies 
were  verboten.  Even  in  my  day  dancins  was  sinful,  with 
reluctant  indulgence  in  the  case  of  the  Virginia  Reel  if 
discretely  performed,  bearing  and  labor  was  the  motto 
in  the  early  days  even  as  now,  but  the  emphasis  was  upon 
labor  — manual  labor  for  four  hours  a day,  compensated  at 
the  rate  of  three  to  seven  cents  an  hour.  In  addition  to 
morning  prayers  and  chapel  attendance,  students  were  re- 
quired to  attend  church  three  times  on  Sunday.  If  the 
audience  got  tired  or  sleepy  they  would  stand  up  for  a 
while,  but  like  Tennyson's  brook  the  preaching  flowed  on 
forever. 

Even  in  my  day  the  partisan  loyalties  born  of  the  Civil 
War  were  still  strong.  I remember  that  it  was  darkly 
whispered  about  that  somewhere  in  Oberlin  more  or  less 
concealed  there  were  three  Democrats!  Horrihile  dictu! 
And  I am  told  that  on  one  occasion  in  the  eighties  pre- 
ceding a national  election  my  father  announced  in  the  Old 
First  Church,  ' General  Shurtleff  will  lead  us  in  prayer,” 
whereupon  the  General’s  voice  arose  in  supplication,  "God 
Bless  the  Republican  Parry”  to  the  accompaniment  of 
"Amens”  from  the  audience. 

Add  to  all  this  the  unquestioned  belief  in  the  literal, 
verbal  inspiration  of  every  word  in  the  scriptures  plus  a 
dogmatic  theology  and  we  find,  in  that  early  era,  an  Ober- 
lin of  great  courage  and  accomplishment,  of  high  ideals,  of 
industry,  zeal,  firm  convictions,  and  stern  discipline.  It 
was  also  an  Oberlin  having  little  contact  with  the  outside 
world  and  some  intra-mural  narrowness. 

Tt  WAS  IN  THIS,  the  Old  Oberlin.  that  King  began  his 
i life-long  service  to  the  college.  From  this  island  of  old 
Oberhn  he  built  a btidge  to  the  Oberlin  of  todav.  He  did 
not  destroy  the  island.  He  tied  it  to  the  mainland  of 
philosoohical,  religious,  and  civic  truth. 

In  every  aspect  of  his  career.  President  King  was  first 
of  all  a man  of  moral  force  and  deep  religious  conviction 
and  it  is  as  such  that  he  is  remembered.  The  miracle  lies 
in  the  fact  that  such  a man  should  also  have  become  a 


great  administrator,  a successful  fund  raiser,  and  an  am- 
bassador of  good  will  for  Oberlin  throughout  the  country. 
Despite  initial  ill  health  President  King  rnade  a 
record  seldom  if  ever  equalled  by  any  college  president  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  his  off-the-campus  activities. 

On  the  campus  his  problems  were  many  and  difficult. 
As  student  and  instructor  he  had  experienced  and  supported 
the  austerity  program  of  the  early  days,  yet  he  was  keenly 
conscious  of  the  impact  of  new  conditions  upon  old  cus- 
toms. He  saw  the  necessity  of  change,  yet  he  knew  that 
the  college  was  an  organism  and  that  change  must  come 
by  growth  and  not  by  revolution.  The  old  grads,  even  as 
you  and  I,  cried  out  in  anguish  against  any  removal  of 
the  old  landmarks,  be  they  architectural,  social,  or  dis- 
ciplinary. As  in  our  day  the  faculty  were  jealous  of  any 
change  in  the  boundary  line  between  professorial  and  execu- 
tive functions.  They  supported,  though  they  were  not  ob- 
sessed by,  the  great  doctrine  of  academic  freedom.  Four 
potent  groups  had  strong  convictions  and  strong  vocal 
chords:  the  donors,  the  students,  the  alumni  and  the  fac- 
ulty. By  the  force  of  his  deep  sincerity,  his  devotion  to 
the  college  and  his  Christian  forbearance.  King  led  where 
no  man  could  drive. 

During  his  connection  with  the  College  its  resources 
rose  from  $400,000.00  to  $18,000,000.00,  but  his  supreme 
accomplishments  could  not  be  measured  in  money.  He  was 
reverently  religious,  yet  he  wrote  the  Reconstruction  in 
Theology.  He  found  Oberlin  isolated;  he  integrated  it 
with  the  great  movements  of  his  time.  He  found  it  in  a 
band  of  zealots.  He  left  it  a devoted  community  of 
scholars. 

IN  OUR  preoccupation  with  King  as  a great  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  religion  I think  we  have  failed  fully  to 
acknowledge  his  contribution  in  other  fields  of  vital  im- 
port in  the  present  age  of  hesitancy,  strain,  and  crisis.  In 
his  time  of  war  and  crisis,  Henry  Churchill  King  was  no 
timid  soul  who  prayed  for  peace  at  any  price.  Donald 
Love  paints  a vivid  picture  of  an  heroic  King  in  the  hours 
before  America’s  entrance  into  the  first  World  War.  I 
quote:  "He  had  freely  admitted  his  own  pacifist  leanings, 
but  he  declared  that  he  found  pacifism  possible  only  for  those 
who  could  see  no  moral  issue  in  the  war.”  In  an  address 
which  should  be  read  again  today  to  the  confused  students 
of  this  generation.  King  said,  "if  . . . vou  believe  that  there 
are  great  moral  issues  at  stake  which  infinitely  concern  all 
believers  in  democracy,  in  civilization,  in  morals,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  you  will  not  be  so  sure  that  a temporary 
peace  might  not  come  on  such  terms  as  to  be  a world 
calamity.”  Again  he  said,  "From  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  I have  believed  this  to  be  the  supreme  issue  — that  na- 
tions are  morally  accountable  as  truly  as  individuals.” 

He  was  asked,  "Does  the  solution  of  universal  peace  lie 
in  complete  disarmament?”  to  which  he  answered  with 
the  voice  of  a prophet  of  old,  "No,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  international  arrangements  for  armament  to  act  as  a 
police  force.”  Before  two  world  wars,  before  the  League 
of  Nations,  King’s  was  a voice  crying  in  the  international 
wilderness  for  the  sanctity  of  the  individual,  for  democracy 
in  America,  and  for  justice  among  nations  enforced  by  in- 
ternational sanctions.  Would  God  that  he  might  speak 
to  us  again  today! 

On  the  spot  where  we  have  broken  ground  todav  there 
shall  rise  a mighty  structure  dedicated  to  the  life  and  prin- 
ciples of  Henry  Churchill  King,  and  generations  to  come 
shall  look  on  its  walls  of  deathless  stone  and  as  they  look 
they  may  say  with  the  Bard  of  Avon, 

So  long  as  men  can  breathe  and  eves  can  see 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee.” 

The  King  is  dead?  Long  Live  the  King! 

CONTINUED 
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Student  Panel  on  Friday  night.  Class  and  Club  Presidents  gathered 
in  First  Church  Undercroft  to  hear  a representative  group  of  students 
discuss  campus  activities  and  the  various  foreign  programs.  Left  to 
tight:  Kit  Salter,  ’60  (Spanish),  Alice  Goldstein,  ’60  (Oberlin 


Asso.  Women  Students  Legislamre),  Kathy  Pierce,  ’60  (French), 
Ron  Giete,  ’60  (German),  Judd  Kessler,  ’60  (Student  Council)’ 
Deirdre  Aselford,  ’60,  Lois  Nilson,  ’60  (Salzburg),  Jim  Meeks, 
’60  (Mock  Convention),  Barbara  Whitman,  ’6l  (Social  Board). 


Luncheon  at  the  Field  House.  Herb  Mayer,  ’15,  Katharine  Denison  Gurney,  ’23,  stand  in  line  for 
barbequed  chicken  along  with  other  alumni,  students,  faculty,  Saturday  before  the  football  game 
with  Kenyon.  Oberlin  won,  16-14,  Dascomb  took  first  prize  for  the  best  dormitory  decorations. 


Homecoming 


Oberlin  '86.  Craig  McKay,  son  of  Bob  and  Ginny  Long 
McKay,  *52,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  Don  Arbour, 
son  of  John  and  Marian  Kohn  Arbour,  '48, 
of  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  explore  the  ash  trays 
in  the  Dascomb  lobby  while  their  parents  enjoy 
an  after-the-game  cup  of  coffee. 


Early  arnv?i>  at  the  Oberlm  Inn. 
Taxi  service  operated  by  the  Alumni  Association 
for  Class  and  Club  President;-  brings,  left  to  right, 
Alice  Tallmadge  Mason,  '47,  Myra  Iwagami,  ’47,  Lee  Roth,  ’59, 
Kenneth  Schroder,  '54,  Jim  Reinker  (driver),  Howard  Strong  ,’02, 

from  the  airport. 


CONTINUEn 
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Breakfast  at  the  Quad.  Mr  .and  Mrs.  C.  Dudley  Robin- 
son (Ruth  Vehe,  ’37)  at  the  joint  breakfast-meeting  Sun- 
day morning.  Ruth  is  the  newly  elected  vice-chairman 
of  the  Club  Presidents'  Council. 


Homecoming 


Douglas  (Doug)  Polhemus,  '38,  new  executive  director 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  welcomes  Mrs.  Mabel 
Fauver  Gibson,  ’01,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Millikan 
Brown,  ’01,  of  Oberlin. 


The  Editorial  Advisory  Committee  (right) 
put  in  an  all-day  session  on  Friday 
discussing  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
Left  to  right:  Roger  Brucket,  ’51, 
Allen  Bailey,  ’36,  Robert  Van  Riper,  ’43, 
Bradford  Williams,  ’51,  Mercedes  Holden 
Singleton,  ’26,  (editor),  Douglas  Polhemus,  ’38. 

executive  director.  Alumni  Association, 
Helen  Lacey  Haskell,  ’23  (chairman). 
Members  not  present:  Paul  Bezazian,  ’27, 
Robert  Eisenhauer,  ’34,  Louis  Gratz,  ’32, 
Kathryn  Hopwood,  ’30. 


At  the  Dascomb  Tea.  Left:  Roy  Richards, ’29,  with  emeritus  professor  Newell  Sims.  Right:  Dr.  Jeanne  Hibbard  Stephens,  33,  William 
Cheney,  ’33,  Josephine  Hamilton  Van  Meter,  ’35,  Victor  Gowdy,  ’30,  and  Susan  Cheney.  Bill  and  Lillian  Hill  Cheney,  ’33,  have  two  sons. 
Bill  and  Bob,  currently  in  Oberlin,  and  Dr.  Jeanne  Stephens  has  a son,  John,  who  is  a freshman  on  campus. 


Registration  at  Wilder  Hall.  Mr,,  '29.  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Bruehler 
Richards,  '29,  signing  in  for  name  tags  and  tickets  in  the  newly 
remodelled  lobby  of  Wilder.  In  the  background  ^Elizabeth  Miller 
Dixon,  '41,  hostess,  greets  Priscilla  Shaw  Chave,  '44. 


Club  Presidents’  Dinner  at  Martin’s  Inn.  James  Dittes,  '49 
(left)  of  New  Haven,  and  Edward  S.  Peck,  Jr.,  '31,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Twenty-six  club  presidents  gather  to  discuss  ways  of 
revitalizing  club  aoivities. 


Professor  Paul  Arnold,  '40,  discusses  the 
proposed  three-quarter  three-course  plan 
with  Club  and  Class  Presidents. 


Before  the  curtain  went  up. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players  present  the  Bartered  Bride 
in  the  Hall  Auditorium  on  Saturday  night. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


“Such  triilh  us  opposeth  no  inun's  profit  nor  pleasure 
is  to  all  men  welcome  . . Thomas  Hobbes 


In  Memoriam 

To  THE  EDITOR; 

Reading  your  article  "Commencement, 
1959”  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  was  a poignant  reminder  of  the 
death,  this  September,  of  President  Rich- 
ard Steiner,  President  of  that  Class.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  try  to  straighten  out  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  content  of  Dick’s 
speech  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  when  he 
answered  the  talk  of  Judge  Brand,  '09,  lay- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  world  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  class  of  1959- 

At  one  point,  Dick  indicated  the  attitude 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  said, 
"just  give  me  ten  years  to  get  out  of  here, 
make  some  money  and  enjoy  myself  before 
we  get  blown  off  the  map.”  Several  in- 
correct reports  of  the  speech  lifted  part  of  a 
sentence  out,  but  ignored  the  rest;  they 
quoted  the  sensational  "just  give  me  ten 
years  ...”  passage  and  then  mistakenly  at- 
tributed this  attitude  to  the  speaker. 

At  last  a copy  of  the  speech  has  been  lo- 
cated, and  is  reprinted  in  full  below,  to 
straighten  out  further  misunderstandings. 
It  was  direct  and  sincere,  although  some- 
what startling,  as  it  seemed  to  stress  that 
Oberlin  could  be  more  realistically  today- 
conscious.  He  spoke  for  a class  that  wanted 
more  stable  values  for  living  today.  Many 
of  the  members  of  that  class  afterward  told 
him  how  glad  they  were  that  he  said  what 
he  did. 

Judge  Brand’s  speech,  reprinted  in  the 
October  issue,  after  naming  some  of  the 
problems  facing  the  "new  generation,” 
ended  as  follows:  "In  this  the  RELAY 

RACE  of  the  generations,  we  of  1909  with 
slackened  pace  run  toward  the  finish  where 
you  of  1959  await  us  at  your  starting  line. 
We  pass  on  to  you  the  Oberlin  torch  of 
’Learning  and  Labor.'  Take  it.  Run  to 
the  goal  of  liberty  under  law  and  justice 
to  all.  Storm  on,  you  strong-limbed  race, 
and  may  the  God  of  our  Fathers  known  of 
old  grant  you  strength  and  vision  and  cour- 
age to  meet  with  calmness  the  fearful  crises 
of  this  storm-tossed  world.” 

Following  is  the  answer,  given  by  Richard 
Steiner  as  president  of  the  graduating  class: 
Thank  you.  Sir,  I am  in  a difficult 
position.  Perhaps,  to  remain  true  to  the 
image  many  of  you  have  of  my  genera- 
tion, I should  stand  here  for  five  minutes 
of  silence  with  a beat  and  antagonistic 
look  on  my  face.  Having  been  given  the 
opportunity,  however,  I cannot  resist  say- 
ing one  thing  about  the  class  of  1959’s 
attitude  toward  your  charge. 

Since  1909,  Mr.  Brand,  Sir  Galahad 
has  departed  from  the  Oberlin  campus  — 
there  is  no  more  idealistic  questing  after 
the  holy  grails  of  the  "real  meanings”  of 
life.  As  a member  of  the  class  of  1959, 


1 have  perhaps  learned  many  superficial 
things  in  my  four  years  here,  but  1 have 
come  to  the  rather  pessimistic  viewpoint 
that  the  problems  which  face  us  have  no 
simple  solution.  They  will  not  be  solved 
in  my  lifetime.  It  seems  that  I shall  un- 
doubtedly be  forced  to  live  in  a world 
of  tension  throughout  my  life.  Con- 
fronted with  such  a situation  it  seems  to 
me  that  I have  two  choices  — I may  com- 
mit myself  to  a life  of  action;  that  is, 
make  some  attempt  to  alter  the  situation, 
knowing  full  well  that  I am  doomed  to 
a certain  amount  of  failure;  or  I too,  may 
seek  the  philosophy  of  two  cars  in  my 
garage,  television  in  every  room,  and  a 
big  boat  for  weekends. 

Sir,  may  I say  the  obvious  and  state 
that  a great  deal  more  than  fifty  years 
separates  1909  and  1959.  Today,  very 
few  of  the  class  of  1959  feels  ready  to 
really  commit  themselves  to  this  life  of 
tension.  A great  many  times  this  year  I 
have  heard  classmates  and  underclass- 
mates say  something  like  "just  give  me 
ten  years  to  get  out  of  here,  make  some 
money  and  enjoy  myself  before  we  get 
blown  off  the  map.”  Such  an  attitude 
does  not  bring  to  mind  the  era  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

We  can  assume  the  charge  — we  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  where  to  go  with 
it.  As  a member  of  a generation  which 
knows  values  only  in  terms  of  their  in- 
stability, we  seek  from  you,  sir,  and  from 
everyone,  only  a single  thing  — we  de- 
sire a value  which  will  tell  us  why  life  is 
worth  the  committal,  we  want  the  return 
of  an  idealism  and  a Sir  Galahad  that  we 
can  avoid  sneering  at  — and  we  want  you 
to  tell  us,  really,  if  life  is  worth  that  stren- 
uous effort  some  call  committal.  Here  1 
am;  there  is  the  class  of  1959,  TELL  US. 

Thus  his  speech;  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Betty  Schwimmer,  ’61 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Richard  Steiner  died  on  September  4,  of 
nephrosis.  His  obituary  is  pnrinted  on  page 
39.  — Ed. 

More  Profitable  To  Read 

To  the  Editor: 

May  I add  to  the  suggestions  for  the 
Alumni  Magazine  l"This  Is  What  We 
Learned,"  October,  '591  even  though  it  is 
past  time  for  tabulation.^ 

It  would  be  helpful  to  have  not  only 
professors  and  students  but  also  thoughtful, 
experienced  alumni  write  editorials  on  the 
many  pressing  problems  of  the  day  as  you 
have  in  regard  to  the  Negro  situation, 
missionary  projects,  etc.  For  instance  write 


about  the  many  problems  facing  the  United 
Nations;  the  strike  problems,  etc.,  etc.,  even 
the  problem  which  caused  Dr.  Henry 
Churchill  King's  breakdown.  Maybe  some 
research  projects,  undertaken  in  intelligent 
and  effective  ways,  would  be  more  profitable 
to  civilization  than  too  much  building  and 
sports  and  social  affairs.  . . . 

Mariam  L.  Davidson,  ’09 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 

For  Better  Government 

To  THE  Editor; 

In  rebuttal  to  Laurence  H.  Hart’s  state- 
ment in  the  October  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  "that  the  trouble  with  the  United 
States  economy  is  economists”  I would  like 
to  recommend  to  him  and  other  alumni  a 
book  entitled  A Platform  for  the  American 
Way.  It  was  written  by  Harley  L.  Lutz, 
A.B.,  LL.D.,  Oberlin,  and  published  by 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Lutz  has  developed 
simply  and  concisely  the  theme  of  "Better 
Government  through  Less  Government,”  and 
outlined  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the  seri- 
ous student  the  means  of  achieving  this  goal. 

Martha  Lutz  Page,  ’38 
Chappaqua,  New  York 

Madam  J. 

To  THE  Editor; 

Jimmie  Brand’s  arresting  quotation  from 
"Madam  J.,’’  in  his  charge  to  the  graduating 
class  (Alumni  Magazine,  October,  1959) 
took  me  back  to  a year  in  Oberlin  Academy 
when  I was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  Mrs.  Johnston’s  class  in  Spanish  his- 
tory. Her  knowledge  of  subject  matter  com- 
bined with  her  sense  of  the  dramatic  made 
history  come  alive  for  me  in  a way  it  never 
had  before. 

I take  issue  with  Jimmie  in  his  characteri- 
zation of  Mrs.  Johnston  as  hatchet-faced. 
Thin  her  face  was,  yes,  but  it  was  a mobile 
face  and  one  of  changing  expression.  She 
had  a keen  sense  of  humor  which  gave  an 
added  zest  to  those  class  hours. 

Florence  T.  Waite,  ’09 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

So  Good! 

To  the  editor: 

...  So  good  to  have  the  Alumni  Magazine 
following  me  about  ...  so  many  faces,  so 
many  places  . . . and  so  many  ideas.  Ober- 
lin hasn’t  changed.  I was  quite  proud,  too, 
to  see  how-  far  Lacrosse  has  ctrme  since  our 
beginning  in  19-’H.  Cliff  has  done  wonders. 

Hugh  A.  Robertson,  d3 
New  York,  New  Y'ork 
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SANTA  BARBARA  CLUB  Standing  left  to  right;  Professor  Stefan  Krayk,  Lois  Madden  Lohneiss,  45,  William  Lohneiss,  William 
mg  •4V  Hufih  ieberger  11,  of.  Hollowell,  Mrs.  Merritt,  Dr.  Michael,  Mr.  Metr  « M„.  Michael  Florence  Jenney  Hall 

•07,’  Mrs.  Staub,  Mahlon  Balderston,  Jr.,  '49,  Agnes  Graham  Nicol,  '13,  Francis  Kellop,  04,  LaMoille  V.  Pugh,  19,  Dan  Morrison  34.^^^^^ 
Nicol  '11,  Mrs.  Morrison.  Clarence  T.  Roome,  '04.  Seated:  Mrs.  Richardson,  Dorothy  Winter  Lansing,  41,  Ora  Beth  Meredith  Seeberger, 
'll,  j’ames  H.  Hall,  '14,  Bertha  Pope  Cairns,  '30.  Mrs.  Kellogg.  Mrs.  Roome. 


Alumni  Club  Activities 


Santa  Barbara,  California,  organizes  newest  club 


IT  IS  WITH  A GOOD  DEAL  OF  PLEAS- 
URE that  we  welcome  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  Alumni  Club,  the  Ober- 
lin  Alumni  Club  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(California)  area,  formally  organized 
at  a most  successful  gathering  on 
March  1,  1959,  at  Hope  Ranch,  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Seeberger 
(Ora-Beth  Meredith,  'll).  Newly 
elected  officers  are  Daniel  S.  Morri- 
son, '34,  president;  Mrs.  Hugh  A.  See- 
berger, 'll,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Lohneiss  (Lois  Madden,  ’45), 
secretary-treasurer;  and  William  H. 


Emeritus  Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham 
with  Frances  Hutchison  Bray. 

A.M.,  '37,  and  her  three  children, 
Jimmy  11,  Margaret  10,  Tommy  9, 
in  Japan. 


Lansing,  '41,  vice-president  for  the 
Ventura  area. 

Impems  for  the  formation  of  the 
club  came  out  of  an  informal  and 
somewhat  imprompm  gathering  at  the 
home  of  Daniel  Morrison  back  in  May, 
1958,  with  Francis  C.  Kellog,  '04,  and 
Miss  LaMoiUe  V.  Pugh,  '19,  acting  as 
prime  instigators.  With  an  interested 
group  of  about  twenty-five  attending 
that  early  meeting,  plans  for  formal 
organization  at  a later  date  first  got 
under  way. 

A report  on  the  March  meeting  in- 


dicates that  the  newly  formed  club 
spent  a most  enjoyable  afternoon  at 
Hope  Ranch,  which  overlooks  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Present  from  Pasadena 
were  emeriti  professors  James  H.  Hall, 
’14,  and  Mrs.  Hall  (Florence  B.  Jen- 
ney, '07 ) and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  W. 
Nicol,  '11  (Agnes  Graham,  ’13)  and 
Mrs.  William  D.  Cairns  (Bertha  N. 
Pope,  ’30).  Professor  HaU  gave  an 
account  of  the  Salzburg  experiment  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Mrs. 
Cairns  told  interesting  reminiscences  of 
her  life  as  house  mother  at  Cranford 
Dormitory.  A trio  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Stepan 
Krayk  played  concertos  from  Bach 
and  Walter  Piston.  Mrs.  Francis  Kel- 
logg told  how  Oberlin  College  looked 
to  a 1906  graduate  of  GrinneU.  There 
was  singing  under  the  direction  of 
Mahlon  Balderston,  Jr.,  '49.  The  club 
is  looking  forward  to  other  meetings 
both  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura. 

During  the  summer  we  received 
word  of  two  alumni  gatherings  in 
Japan,  where  we  have  several  very 
active  and  interested  ahunni  groups. 

CONTINUED  ON  PUGE  25 


Under  the  Elms 


George  E.  Simpson 


Charley  Leistner 


George  Lanyi 
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News  of  faculty,  students,  campus 


Chester  L.  Shaver 


Summer  Grants-in-Aid 

About  five  years  ago  the  College 
initiated  a program  of  summer  grants- 
in-aid,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  travel  and 
residence  away  from  Oberlin  for  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  carrying  on  research 
projects  during  the  summer.  Last  year 
the  Committee  on  Productive  Work, 
headed  by  Professor  George  E.  Simp- 
son, chairman  of  the  department  of 
sociology  and  anthropology,  awarded 
some  $6300  to  sixteen  professors  for 
summer  projects,  the  largest  amount 
in  the  history  of  the  grants-in-aid 
program.  Professors  receiving  grants- 
in-aid  for  the  summer  of  1959  and 
the  projects  they  pursued  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Calvin  D.  Rollins 


Emil  Danenberg 


Roger  Buck,  philosophy:  a study  of 
the  technical  concepts  of  experimental 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  Washington,  D.  C.;  Emil 
Danenberg,  pianoforte:  an  investiga- 
tion and  practice  of  the  works  of  con- 
temporary composers,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  Na- 
than Greenberg,  classics:  research  into 
post-Aristotelian  literary  criticism,  at 
Harvard  University;  Richard  Hoffman, 
music  theory  and  composition:  com- 
pletion of  a cello  concerto  and  pre- 
liminary sketches  for  a new  work  in 
electronic  music,  at  Huntington  Hart- 
ford Foundation,  Pacific  Palisades, 
California;  Wilfred  Jewkes,  English: 
an  evaluative  smdy  of  the  repertoires 
of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Theaters, 
at  the  Huntington  Library,  California; 
A.  Kazamias,  education:  an  examina- 
tion of  Huxley’s  contribution  to  Eng- 
lish secondary  education  and  of  the 
Labour  Party  conception  of  secondary 
education  in  England  since  1900  at 
Harvard  University;  John  Kneller, 
French:  a study  of  the  poetry  of  Ge- 
rard de  Nerval  and  Durer’s  Melan- 
cholia and  European  Romantic  Poetry 
at  Yale  University;  George  Lanyi,  gov- 
ernment: a study  of  British  foreign 
policy  toward  Germany,  1933-1939  at 
Harvard  University;  Charley  Leistner, 
speech:  a study  of  the  public  career 
of  Alben  W.  Barkley,  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Truman  and  Roosevelt 
libraries;  Barry  McGill,  history:  a study 
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activities 


of  party  organization  in  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries  in  England; 
Heinz  Politzer,  German:  a study  of  the 
works  of  Franz  Kafka,  in  Vienna  and 
London;  Calvin  Rollins,  philosophy:  a 
study  of  subjectivity  and  objectivity 
in  perception,  Oxford,  Edinburgh, 
and  St.  Andrews;  Chester  Shaver,  ’28, 
English:  work  on  a revised  edition  of 
the  early  letters  of  William  and  Doro- 
thy Wordsworth,  in  England;  Forbes 
Whiteside,  fine  arts:  problems  of 

painting  and  printmaking,  in  Mexico; 
Joseph  Wood,  music  theory  and  com- 
position: completion  of  a violin  con- 
certo and  composition  of  a string 
quartet,  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Committee  granted  a partial 
subsidy  to  the  Conservatory  String 
Quartet  for  a concert  tour  of  Europe, 
May  25-June  30.  Members  of  the 
Quartet  were:  Andor  Toth  (first 

violin),  John  Dailey  (second  violin), 
Peter  Howard,  ’56  (cello),  William 
Berman  (viola). 


Graduate  Fellowships  Available 

A number  of  feUowships  for  grad- 
uate study  in  this  country  and  abroad 
are  available  to  Oberlin  alumni,  both 
men  and  women.  Although  listed  in 
the  Oberlin  College  Bulletin,  these  fel- 
lowships have  not  received  the  pub- 
licity of  Fulbright  or  National  Sci- 
ence awards,  and,  as  a result,  sometimes 
go  unclaimed  for  want  of  qutdified 
applicants.  The  fellowships  offered 
are  as  follows:  A.  Three  fellowships 
open  to  women  graduates  of  Oberlin 
College  who  have  been  out  of  school 
at  least  two  years,  for  study  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  to  be  awarded  by 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study.  It 
is  not  expected  that  holders  of  these 
fellowships  will  study  at  Oberlin. 

1.  The  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston 
Fellowship:  The  sum  of  $2,000,  availa- 
ble for  assignment  each  year. 

2.  The  Aelioian  Fellowship:  The 
sum  of  $1,500  available  for  assignment 
on  alternate  years.  The  next  award 
will  be  for  1960-61. 
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3.  The  Gilchrist-Potcer  Prize  Fund; 
The  sum  of  $600,  available  for  assign- 
ment each  year. 

Applications  for  these  scholarships 
should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  by  March  15. 

B.  Tliree  fellowships  open  to  men 
or  women. 

1.  The  Henry  J.  Haskell  Fellow- 
ship of  $3,500  available  for  assignment 
each  year  for  graduate  study  and  travel, 
preferably  outside  the  United  States. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  Dean 
Donald  M,  Love. 

2.  The  M.  Woods  Lauer  Memorial 
Fund:  A sum  ordinarily  of  $275, 
awarded  each  year  for  graduate  study. 

3.  The  Carl  Dipman  Scholarship: 
An  annual  award  to  a student  or  stu- 
dents interested  in  journalism. 

Applications  for  these  last  two  fel- 
lowships should  be  made  to  Acting 
Secretary  Robert  R.  Barr  by  March  1. 

> Applications  for  graduate  fellow- 
ships must  be  received  by  January  1, 
I960.  All  applicants  will  be  required 
to  take  a test  on  scientific  aptitude 
and  achievement  on  Januaty  16,  I960, 
to  be  given  at  designated  centers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain foreign  countries.  Annual  sti- 
pends for  graduate  Fellows  range  from 
$1800  to  $2200.  Applications  for  jwst- 
doctoral  fellowships  must  be  received 
by  December  22,  1959.  Annual  sti- 
pend for  postdoctoral  Fellows  is  $500. 
Final  selection  will  be  announced  on 
March  15,  I960. 

For  application  blanks  and  further 
information  write;  Fellowship  Office, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-Na- 
tional  Research  Council,  2101  Consti- 
tution Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 


College  Rejects  Proposed 
Three-Term,  Three-Course  Plan 

In  a meeting  on  Novembet  3,  the 
College  faculty  defeated  by  a 64-51 
vote  a motion  to  teorganize  the  Col- 
lege of  Atts  and  Sciences  on  a three- 
term,  three-course  plan.  The  curricu- 
lum change  would  not  have  applied 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  or  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

The  plan,  in  essence,  called  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  yeat  into  three 
quarters,  in  each  of  which  the  student 
elected  three  courses  equivalent  in 
value.  Graduation  requirement  con- 
sisted of  the  successful  completion  of 
36  courses  instead  of  the  124  hours 
of  course  work  as  at  present.  The 
plan  permitted  classes  up  to  80  min- 
utes long  meeting  three  days  a week. 

The  vote  followed  extended  discus- 
sion by  depattments,  divisions,  and 
open  committee  and  faculty  meetings. 


Thomas  S.  Kepler 


Sermon  Selected 

A sermon  by  Thomas  S.  Kepler,  pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  language  and 
literature  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  was  selected  fot  publication 
in  Volume  VII  of  Best  Sermons,  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  Professor  Kepler’s 
sermon,  entitled  "Still  the  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World,”  was  one  of  42 
sermons  selected  from  7785  submitted 
from  all  over  the  world.  This  marks 
the  second  time  that  Professor  Kepler 
was  so  honored.  The  1955  edition 
(Volume  VI)  of  Best  Sermons  in- 
cluded his  '"Wanted:  A Faith  to  Re- 
move Mountains.” 

A widely-known  preacher,  writer, 
and  anthologist.  Dr.  Kepler  has  had 
eleven  of  his  books  selected  for  Lenten- 
reading  lists  by  religious  book  clubs 
or  chosen  among  the  "fifty  best  re- 
ligious books  of  the  year.”  He  is  one 
of  four  associate  editors  of  The  Inter- 
preters Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which 
Abingdon  Press  has  scheduled  for  pub- 
lication some  time  in  1961. 

His  "A  Christmas  Devotion,”  on 
page  2,  was  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine. 


Freshman  Seminars 

As  part  of  the  ptogram  to  help  new 
students  adjust  to  college  and  the 
Oberlin  community,  the  College  this 
year  instituted  a series  of  seven  Fresh- 
man Seminars,  held  on  consecutive 
Wednesday  evenings  at  7:20  in  Hall 
Auditorium.  The  seminars  were 
planned  last  spring  by  a student-fac- 
ulty committee  headed  by  W.  Dean 
Holdeman,  ’37,  dean  of  men,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Admissions  Office. 

The  series  ofsened  on  September  23, 


v/ith  Andrew  Bongiorno,  ’23,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  English 
speaking  on  The  Meaning  of  a Liberal 
Ldiicatton.  On  September  30,  Donald 
M.  Love,  ’16,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  spoke  on  History 
and  Traditions  of  Oberlin.  Other 
speakers  and  their  topics  listed  in  the 
series  were:  October  7,  Robert  R. 
Barr,  ’31,  acting  secretary,  Oberlin  — ■ 
Services  to  the  Student;  October  14, 
David  R.  Robertson,  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Charles  P. 
Parkhurst,  A.M.  ’38,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  director 
of  the  Art  Museum,  Oberlin  — Op- 
portunites  Unlimited;  October  21, 
Ralph  H.  Turner,  professor  of  Psy- 
chology, Suggestions  for  Reading  and 
Sttidymg;  October  28,  Judd  Kessler, 
’60,  president  of  Student  Council,  Stu- 
dent Responsibility  in  Campus  Af- 
fairs; November  4,  Richard  J.  Dunn, 
Oberlin  city  manager,  Oberlin  — Stu- 
dent and  Community. 

Alumnae  Advisory  Center 

Alumnae  are  reminded  of  Oberlin’s 
affiliation  with  the  Alumnae  Advisory 
Center,  Inc.,  an  office  for  college  wom- 
en seeking  jobs  in  New  York,  located 
at  54l  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  The  Center  provides  counselling 
on  careers  and  job-getting  know-how 
without  chatge  to  Oberlin  graduates 
and  a reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
regular  fees  charged  for  any  job  ob- 
tained through  its  subsidiary  Alumnae 
Placement  Agency.  The  Center  bends 
its  major  efforts  toward  uncovering 
jobs  other  than  secretarial,  jobs  which 
college  graduates  find  challenging  and 
satisfying.  Recent  placements,  for  ex- 
ample, include  the  directot  of  a col- 
lege news  bureau,  a promotion  assistant, 
a statistical  researcher.  The  Center, 
which  serves  alumnae  of  some  46 
colleges  affiliated  with  it,  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  it  is  anxious  to  setve 
older  women  as  well  as  recent  grad- 
uates and  reports  that  one  fourth  of 
its  job  placements  go  to  applicants  35 
years  of  age  or  over. 


1960  Appointment  Calendar 

The  College  Appointment  Cal- 
endar is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. Filled  with  beautiful  cam- 
pus scenes,  the  Calendar  is  the 
perfect  present  for  Christmas 
giving. 

Orders  will  be  filled  immedi- 
ately. Mail  your  check  or  money 
order  (payable  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege) for  $1.10  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Relations,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

In  Ohio  add  3%  Sales  Tax. 
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Edward  Alanson  Miller,  ’89 


Edward  alanson  miller  came  to  Ober- 
lin  in  1882  to  enter  the  Academy,  be- 
ginning a career  of  service  to  the  College 
and  the  community  which  was  destined  to 
be  both  long  and  distinguished.  After  his 
graduation  in  the  Class  of  1889,  he  returned 
to  Oberlin  Village  first  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  thtee  years  later,  in  1903,  as 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  College,  continuing  in  that 
post  until  his  retirement  in  1931.  For  fif- 
teen of  those  twenty-eight  years  he  was  Dean 
of  Men. 

This  academic  career  was  marked  through- 
out its  length  by  special  honors  and  recogni- 
tions. In  his  undergraduate  days  he  was, 
characteristically,  both  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
a star  athlete,  winning  varsity  letters  in 
football  and  baseball,  and  being  captain  of 
the  latter  sport  for  two  years.  Later,  while 
Professor  of  Education,  he  was  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion for  twenty  years,  its  President  for  two 
years,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
Athletic  Conference  for  twenty-four  years. 
He  was,  also,  on  direct  invitation  by  John 
Dewey,  a charter  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  University  and  College  Teachers  of 
America,  and,  finally,  a Life  Member  Emeri- 
tus in  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education.  His  services  to  the  community 
included  membership  on  the  School  Board, 
a directorship  in  the  Oberlin  Savings  Bank, 
and  the  presidency  of  the  Oberlin  Golf 
Club  for  twenty  years. 

This  cold  recording  of  the  facts  of  a cur- 
riculum vitae  tells  us  that  Professor  Miller 
was  a man  of  achievement  whose  leadership 
extended  to  many  and  varied  activities,  but 
it  does  not  in  any  way  convey  the  power  of 
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the  singularly  vital  and  compelling  person- 
ality that  was  his.  In  retrospect  the  meas- 
ure of  any  man’s  life  is  to  be  found  in  what 
he  stood  for.  E.  A.  Miller  stood  for  many 
things,  but  essentially  and  rather  uniquely 
he  stood  for  the  proposition  that  life  can  be 
good,  and  challenging,  and  clean,  and  that 
It  should  be  lived  zestfully  and  fully. 

He  was  blessed  with  a keen  mind  and  a 
wonderfully  strong  and  well  co-ordinated 
body  which  he  trained  to  do  his  mind’s  bid- 
ding. His  enthusiasms  therefore  included 
sports  as  well  as  things  intellectual,  and 
both,  he  felt,  contributed  to  his  full  statute 
as  a professor  and  example  to  generations  of 
Oberlin  students.  Even  as  he  stood  for  liv- 
ing completely  and  joyously,  he  stood  for 
the  conviction  that  whatever  is  done  should 
be  done  to  the  best  of  one's  ability.  He 
loved  bridge,  and  inevitably  he  was  one  of 
Obetlin's  two  or  three  best  players.  He 
loved  fishing,  and  he  was  a most  expert 
fisherman.  Golf  was  an  absorbing  passion, 
and  he  became  Oberlin's  only  national  golf 
champion,  winning  four  times  the  United 
States  Seniors'  Championship,  so  rare  a feat 
that  he  was  made  a Life  Member  Emeritus, 
without  dues,  of  the  United  States  Senior 
Golf  Associauon. 

Though  a perfectionist  he  had  a humility 
toward  himself  and  a tolerance  and  a respect 
toward  others  which  stood  in  grateful  con- 
trast to  the  bumptiousness  of  many  would- 
be  perfectionists.  Though  sometimes  sar- 
donically aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  his 
fellowmen,  he  loved  them,  understood  them, 
and  honored  them.  And  for  that  reason  he 
had  far  more  than  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion. He  had  wisdom  and  understanding. 
And  because  he  was  wise  in  the  ways  of 
men,  leadership,  unsought,  came  his  way. 

Those  who  knew  him  well  invariably 
drew  strength  and  courage  from  their  as- 
sociation with  him,  for  he  was  a champion 
in  the  game  of  life.  \A- 

Memorial  Minute  vjritten  by  N.  Hayden 
Boyers,  professor  of  French,  and  adopted 
by  the  General  Faculty  of  Oberlin  College, 
on  January  13,  1959. 

Florence  fitch  had  three  distina  careers, 
all  closely  connected  with  Oberlin  and 
all  reflecting  great  credit  on  her  Alma  Mater. 

The  first  of  these  was  scholarly,  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  her  brilliant  undergraduate 
studies  at  Oberlin  (Phi  Beta  Kappa)  and 
her  still  mote  brilliant  graduate  studies  at 
Berlin,  where  she  received  the  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  1903  — the  first  American 
woman  to  receive  the  doctorate  there.  On 
her  return  from  Germany  she  was  called  to 
the  Oberlin  faculty,  from  which  she  retired 
in  1940  as  professor  of  Biblical  literature 
and  head  of  the  religion  department.  Her 
courses  in  Oltl  and  New  Testament  formed 
the  core  of  this  department  when  it  was 
known  as  "Bible  and  Christian  Religion,’ 
though  she  had  serving  under  her  such  able 
collaborators  as  William  J.  Hutchins  and 


Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  in  required 
Freshman  Bible"  and  President  Henry 
Churchill  King  in  required  "Senior  Bible." 
When  the  department  changed  its  name  and 
broadened  its  requirements  under  her  re- 
gime, she  refreshed  her  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent religious  thought  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  Chicago  Divinity  School,  and 
offered  courses  in  which  students  posed  their 
own  religious  problems  and  resolved  them 
with  her  help.  Her  wide  acquaintance  with 
diverse  religious  traditions  and  scrupulous 
fairness  in  dealing  with  them,  always  im- 
pressed her  students.  Thtee  of  her  favorite 
travel  stories  illustrate  the  breadth  of  her 
sympathies:  her  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Con- 
fucius, her  interview  with  Gandhi,  and  her 
fresh  insights  into  the  Islamic  and  Jewish 
faiths  while  studying  along  with  Catholic 
scholars  in  Jerusalem. 

For  16  of  her  37  years  on  the  Oberlin 
faculty  she  was  diverted  into  a second  quite 
different  career,  when  she  consented  to  serve 
as  Dean  of  College  Women.  No  one  sur- 
vives so  long  in  that  exacting  position  with- 
out a talent  for  personal  counselling.  That 
counselling  with  students  was  a labor  of  love 
with  her,  and  not  just  an  unpleasant  duty, 
was  cleat  to  the  many  students  she  enter- 
tained at  her  house  after  she  retired  from  the 
deanship.  She  formed  enduring  friendships 
with  many  of  these  students,  now  located  all 
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over  the  world,  and  some  of  them  originally 
"problem  students."  To  discuss  a problem 
case  with  Florence  Fitch  was  to  realize  — 
perhaps  with  a start  of  surprise  — that  this 
minister’s  daughter,  born  of  Yankee  stock 
in  Connecticut,  this  Puritan  of  Puritans, 
severe  in  her  dealing  with  herself,  could 
diagnose  the  seamy  side  of  life  quite  calmly 
and  shrewdly,  and  handle  it  with  patience, 
wisdom,  and  compassion. 

No  one,  least  of  all  herself,  supposed  that 
she  was  headed  for  a third  career,  one  of 
public  celebrity  and  nation-wide  influence, 
when  she  retired  from  her  teaching  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  But  one  of  her  life-long 
friends,  Beatrice  Creighton  of  Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard,  persuaded  her  to  try  her  hand 
at  a series  of  religious  books  for  children,  in 
which  text  and  photographs  were  pains- 
takingly fitted  together.  The  first  of  these, 
One  God:  the  ]l'''ays  We  Worship  Him,  be- 
came the  most  famous  book  produced  by  an 
Oberlinian  in  this  generation,  selling  over 
200,000  copies,  plus  adaptations  for  radio, 
television,  moving  pictures,  and  recordings. 
Miss  Fitch’s  fairness  of  spirit,  already  shown 
in  her  teaching,  accounts  for  the  warm  re- 
ception given  these  books  by  Jews,  Catholics, 
and  adherents  of  other  religious  faiths  which 
she  sympathetically  interpreted.  The  last  of 
the  series,  a story  of  the  boy  Jesus  and  his 
visit  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  was  fin- 
ished shortly  before  her  death  and  will  soon 
appear. 

During  these  active  years  of  retirement, 
one  of  her  most  active  interests  was  the  Ober- 
lin-Shansi  Memorial  Association  — a life- 
long concern,  since  it  was  her  father,  the 
Reverend  Frank  S.  Fitch,  who  chiefly  en- 
abled the  Chinese  founder  of  this  Associa- 
tion, H.  H.  Kung,  to  surmount  immigration 
difficulties  and  get  into  this  country  to  study 
at  Oberlin.  Up  to  the  year  1957-58,  when 
her  sight  and  hearing  failed  rapidly,  she  was 
still  serving  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Shansi 
Board  of  Trustees,  presiding  at  Executive 
Committee  sessions,  conducting  delicate  cor- 
respondence with  our  projeas  in  India  and 
Formosa,  and  entertaining  the  student  Shansi 
committee  at  her  home.  A quiet,  cultured 
woman  with  Yankee  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
Christian  willingness  to  serve  — in  her  the 
best  of  the  old  Oberlin  lived  on  past  its 
125th  anniversary. 

Memorial  Minute  written  hy  Walter  Mar- 
shall Horton,  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology. and  adopted  by  the  General  Faculty 
of  Oberlin  College,  on  November  10,  1959. 


Robert  L.  A.  Clark 

N DECEMBER  12TH  of  this  year,  a 
memorial  plaque  will  be  unveiled  in 
the  foyet  of  the  Oberlin  Field  House,  It 
states  simply: 

In  Memory  of 
Robert  L.  A.  Clark 
Respected  For  His  Quiet 
Strength  and  Kindness 
As  A Coach  and  Gentleman 
1958-59  Basketball  Team 
Just  recently  a book  was  placed  in  the 
Castleman  Memorial  Library  on  the  campus 
at  Ohio  State  University.  The  book  was 
presented  by  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio  State,  and  was  appropriately 


titled,  This  Is  Teaching.  There  was  a 
statement  in  the  front  of  the  book  that  con- 
cluded with  this  paragraph: 

"During  his  lifetime,  Bob  Clark  spelled 
out  his  benevolent  philosophy  by  being 
a gracious  host,  an  understanding  coach, 
a respected  teacher,  a loyal  friend,  a 
delightful  golfing  companion,  a charm- 
ing camping  counselor,  and  a devoted 
husband  and  father.  Whether  in  camp. 


Stofan 


Robert  L.  A.  Clark 


in  the  classroom,  on  the  playing  fields, 
or  in  the  home  — Bob  wrote  'lessons’ 
in  daily  deeds.” 

Both  of  these  memorials  express  the  gteat- 
ness  of  this  man. 

Robert  Clark  was  born  in  Sipes  Springs, 
Texas,  on  April  8,  1911.  He  was  an  out- 
standing athlete  in  four  sports  — football, 
basketball,  baseball  and  track — in  both  high 
school  and  college.  He  graduated  from 
West  Texas  State  College  in  1932.  He 
played  basketball  with  one  of  the  best  ama- 
teur teams  in  the  country,  and  coached  and 
taught  for  six  years  at  two  Texas  high 
schools.  He  was  a graduate  student  at  Ohio 
State  for  two  years,  and  an  instructor  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  for  one  year  before 
coming  to  Oberlin  in  1941.  After  two 
years  here,  he  spent  three  years  as  a Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy,  and  returned  to  Oberlin 
as  head  basketball  and  golf  coach.  He  as- 
sisted with  the  football  coaching,  taught  in 
the  required  physical  education  and  major 
classes,  and  was  advanced  steadily  from  in- 
structor to  associate  professor.  He  con- 
tinued with  his  graduate  work  at  Ohio  State 
and  completed  all  the  requirements  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  except  the  dissertation.  Only 
his  sickness  of  the  last  two  years  kept  him 
short  of  this  goal.  Most  of  the  material 
was  collected  and  Ohio  State  was  so  sure  of 
the  importance  of  the  study  that  they  have 
asked  Mrs,  Clark  to  permit  it  to  be  finished. 

Robert  Clark  had  a lively  sense  of  humor, 
and  an  easy  and  natural  way  with  college 
students.  He  possessed  the  fundamental 


quality  for  successful  advisor  and  teacher, 
namely,  a love  for,  and  understanding  of, 
young  people.  This  was  more  vital  to  him 
than  a scholar's  interest  in  a jrarticular  aca- 
demic field.  He  was  a tireless  worker  on 
numerous  college  and  departmental  commit- 
tees, He  gave  freely  of  his  energies  to  com- 
munity and  religious  interests.  He  was  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  his  fellow  coaches 
in  the  National  Basketball  Coaches  Associa- 
tion. His  loyalty  to  Oberlin  never  wavered, 
and  he  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
athletic  policy.  As  life  in  Oberlin  is  meas- 
ured, he  was  here  only  a few  short  years, 
and  yet,  he  had  innumerable  friends  in  the 
community. 

The  love  and  affection  of  his  wife  and 
family  sustained  him  in  his  illness,  and  their 
spirit,  and  his,  will  always  remain  as  an  in- 
spiration. 

Memorial  Minnie  u>ritten  by  Lysle  K. 
Butler,  '25,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
physical  education  for  men,  and  adopted  by 
the  General  Faculty  of  Oberlin  College,  on 
November  10,  1959. 


Club  Activities 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  21 

On  February  24,  twenty-one  aJumni 
and  friends  of  Oberlin  met  at  the  In- 
ternational House  in  Tokyo  in  honor 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Horton 
"for  eating  and  fellowship."  Dr.  Hor- 
ton brought  with  him  the  first  word 
that  had  been  received  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  President  Stevenson.  He  spoke 
about  the  Oberlin  of  today  and  his 
reasons  for  being  in  the  Far  East. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meet- 
ing were:  Hiroshi  Yanagi,  t,  ’33,  John, 
’47,  and  Betty  Smith  Fairfield,  ’48, 
Walter  V.  Oshima,  t,  ’24,  Kaname  Tsu- 
kahara,  t,  ’38,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
Polowetsky  (Karrie  Lohman,  ’49), 
Mildred  Anne  Paine,  ’19,  Mrs.  Janet 
Huntley  Linde,  ’50,  Mr.,  t,  ’26  and  Mrs. 
t,  ’27  "Tasuzo  Shimizu,  Tokuzo  Huraga, 
t,  ’32,  Kochi  Nomoto,  g,  ’51,  Mrs.  John, 
’50,  Howes,  Mrs.  Grace  Takahara,  t,  '33, 
Yozo  Yuasa,  t,  ’30. 

On  June  1 1 there  was  another 
alumni  gathering  at  Osaka.  Visitors  at 
this  meeting  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter M.  Horton,  emeritus  dean  Thomas 
W.  Graham,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
Pierce  Beaver,  ’28,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Mrs.  William  D.  Bray 
( Frances  Hutchison,  M.A.,  ’37 ) writes 
that  the  meeting  was  a farewell  for 
Frank  Cary,  t,  ’16,  retiring  from  mis- 
sionary service,  a welcome  to  the  two 
Oberlin  reps  on  their  way  to  India,  and 
congratulations  to  Janice  Alberti,  ’57 
("Mrs.  McDonald  Watkins  Sullivan) 
and  Jean  Anthony,  ’56  (Mrs.  Kenneth 
L.  Jackson)  returning  to  the  States  for 
marriage.  Alumni  who  came  from 
the  greatest  distance  were  E.  Tisherogi. 
from  Nagasaki  and  Mrs.  Howard  A’ 
Alsdork  (Henrietta  Bulleit,  ’36)  from 
Fukuoka. 
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Courtesy 


Following  Our  Newest  Alumni 

By  Dorothy  M.  Smith,  '29 


"The  Directory  of  the  Class  of  1959”  published  as  a 
supplement  to  the  December  Alumni  Magazine  contains 
addresses,  occupational  details,  and  personal  news.  The  Di- 
rectory will  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  classes  of 
1958  and  1959:  others  interested  in  reading  it  may  secure  a 
copy  by  writing  to  the  Alumni  Association  office,  Wilder 
Hall. 

The  class  of  1959  has  scattered  throughout  the  world 
and  also  concentrated  in  certain  locations.  Eleven 
foreign  countries,  36  states  (including  Alaska),  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  claim  ’59ers  this  fall,  but  over  half 
the  class  is  concentrated  in  the  six  states  of  New  York,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Connecticut. 

Distribulion 

A total  of  32  are  working  or  studying  abroad  (Germany 
12,  Austria  4,  England,  Taiwan  and  India,  3 each,  Canada, 
2 and  Holland,  Japan,  Burma,  Paraguay,  and  Venezuela,  1 
each).  In  addition,  8 are  spending  several  months  in 
travel  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Before 
starting  jobs  or  study  this  fall,  another  41  (18  men,  23 
women)  spent  the  summer  abroad  (29  in  Europe,  7 in 
Mexico,  others  in  Japan,  Malaya,  Lebanon,  and  the  Carib- 
bean area). 

The  class  of  ’59  could  easily  have  its  own  alumni  clubs 
in  five  cities,  for,  in  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs  live 
64,  Boston  area  36,  Cleveland  area  27,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, 17,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  14.  The  trek  to 
New  York  City  and  Boston  is  notable,  for  these  two  cities 
have  attracted  twice  as  many  from  ’59  as  they  did  from 
’58,  and  the  increase  is  mostly  women  who  are  employed 
in  these  cities. 

Early  marriage  continues,  for  about  one-fourth  of  the 
class  is  married  each  year  by  October  1 . Forty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  married  prior  to  graduation  and  61 
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were  married  during  the  summer  and  early  fall,  for  24  per 
cent  to  date,  with  other  weddings  planned  soon.  Nineteen 
couples  are  classmates,  38  married  Oberlinians  from  other 
classes,  and  28  have  non-Oberlin  wives  or  husbands.  There 
are  15  class  children  already. 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  works  with  seniors  on 
plans  for  graduate  study  as  well  as  employment,  and  95 
per  cent  of  the  class  registered  with  the  Bureau.  Bureau 
services  for  those  planning  graduate  study  include  informa- 
tion on  graduate  schools  and  financial  assistance  offered 
by  schools  and  foundations  and  the  sending  of  references. 
Over  half  of  the  class  used  these  services.  Of  the  163 
who  have  reported  employment,  25  per  cent  secured  posi- 
tions through  direct  suggestions  from  the  Bureau  and  major 
departments,  19  per  cent  by  personal  application  (letter  or 
direct  inquiry),  12  per  cent  through  information  from 
friends  (often  Oberlinians).  The  others  list  relatives, 
other  college  bureaus,  agencies,  former  employment,  career 
conference,  practice  teaching,  self-employment,  as  job 
sources. 

Salaries 

Beginning  salaries  in  the  United  States  varied  widely, 
depending  on  occupation  and  location,  but  in  general  were 
about  $200  higher  than  for  1958.  Teaching  salaries  ranged 
from  $3600  to  $5250  (men  and  women)  with  the  median 
at  $4300.  In  business  and  industry  it’s  still  a man’s  world 
salary-wise  — men’s  $4l60-$6500;  women’s  $2184-$5820. 
In  other  fields  (social  work,  library  work,  government,  sci- 
ence research,  etcetera)  the  range  was  from  $2158  to 
$5430. 

COLLEGE  OE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  graduates: 
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Men 

\V''omen 

Total 

Occupation 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Study 

125 

70 

58 

32 

183 

51 

Employed 

27 

15 

101 

56 

128 

36 

Military  & Waiting  10 

6 

_ 

_ 

10 

3 

No  Work  Sought 

4 

6 

3 

8 

2 

Unsettled  . , 

4) 

5 

3 

9 

3 

No  Report  Yet  _ 

7 

5 

11 

6 

18 

5 

175*  100%  181  100%  356  100% 

*One  man  has  died  since  graduation. 

Note:  An  unusually  large  number  is  in  the  "no  report 
yet”  category.  This  article  goes  to  press  a bit  earlier  than 
usual,  and  statistics  are  therefore  still  tentative. 

Post-CoHegiate  Study 

Of  the  183  in  post-collegiate  study,  88  are  in  professional 
study:  medicine  22,  education  21,  law  15,  theology  10, 
business  administration  6,  library  science  4,  social  work  3, 
speech  correction,  engineering  and  architecture,  2 each,  hos- 
pital administration  1.  The  93  in  "academic”  fields  in- 
clude 27  in  social  sciences,  25  science,  15  languages,  7 
psychology,  6 mathematics,  3 fine  arts  and  art  history,  4 
philosophy,  and  others  in  music,  speech,  drama,  physical 
education.  Two  girls  are  enrolled  for  secretarial  study. 

Ninety-two  (56  men,  36  women)  are  financing  part  or 
all  of  their  expenses  with  fellowships,  scholarships,  assistant- 
ships  and  internships  varying  from  half  tuition  to  all  ex- 
penses. Fifty-one  hold  fellowships  or  scholarships.  In 
addition  to  those  granted  by  graduate  schools,  the  awards 
include  6 Woodrow  Wilson,  4 National  Science  Founda- 
tion, 3 Fulbright,  3 U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  2 German 
Government  Grants,  2 Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Traineeships,  and  others  from  the  Noble,  National,  and 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Foundations  and  Lucy  Stone  League. 
Twenty-three  men  and  8 women  hold  assistantships  in- 
volving part-time  duties  in  research,  teaching,  or  labora- 
tories. A new  type  of  assistance  is  the  "internship”  for 
preparation  for  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  in  which 
the  holder  teaches  on  regular  pay  for  one  semester  — 2 
men  and  8 women  have  these  awards.  The  range  of  awards 
is  S250-S3500,  and  several  are  renewable  for  study  beyond 
the  first  year. 

The  class  has  scattered  to  69  schools  — 56  colleges  and 
universities  and  3 special  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
10  abroad  (Germany  6,  England  3,  and  Austria  1).  As 
has  been  true  for  a number  of  years,  half  of  the  class  has 
concentrated  in  ten  schools  — Harvard  16,  Columbia  15, 
Michigan  13,  Western  Reserve  12,  Chicago  8,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, California  (Berkeley)  and  Yale,  7 each,  and  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  5 each. 

Employment 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (27  men,  101  women) 
have  reported  employment.  Twelve  men  ate  in  business 
and  industry  (acmarial,  market  research,  retail,  telephone 
company  management,  and  accounting  trainees,  industrial 
chemist,  mathematician,  engineer);  7 teaching  (in  high 
school  and  "Shansi” ) ; the  others  scientific  research,  social 
work,  journalism,  YMCA,  free  lance  writer,  labor  union 
trainee,  government  clerk,  and  able  seaman.  Six  are  in  Army 
service  and  4 others  waiting  their  call  are  not  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

Business  and  education  are  the  choices  of  the  largest 
number  of  girls  — 32  each.  Twenty-two  are  teaching  in 
nursery  school  to  fourth  grade  — from  Alaska  and  Hol- 
land to  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  other  ten  include  5 high 
school,  2 music,  1 physical  education  and  2 "Shansi” 
college  teachers.  Of  the  32  in  business,  only  10  have  "sec- 


retarial” jobs,  and  7 of  them  are  in  New  York  City.  Six 
girls  found  jobs  with  publishers  as  editorial  assistant,  sales 
correspondent,  publishing  trainee;  5 others  are  with  insur- 
ance companies  — underwriting  trainee,  claims  adjuster 
rating  clerk,  payroll  allotment  servicer;  4 in  retail  stores,  3 
others  as  systems  service  representative  for  business  ma- 
chines companies  and  as  a programming  computor,  and 
telephone  service  representative.  Ten  others  are  scientists 
— government  physicist,  industrial  chemist,  and  medical 
and  biochemical  research  assistants  in  universities  and  hos- 
pitals. Eight  are  in  social  work  — children’s  home  house- 
mother, caseworker,  volunteer  workcamper,  and  YWCA 
adult  program  director.  Five  are  assistants  in  libraries,  2 
hold  government  jobs  (Social  Security  Administration). 
"Other”  fields  include  free  lance  art,  textile  design,  religious 
education,  student  personnel,  social  research,  art  museum 
curator,  translator,  and  psychological  research.  Five  re- 
ported their  job  search  just  beginning  this  fall  and  five 
others  are  spending  the  fall  in  travel  abroad  and  will  not 
seek  employment  until  early  I960. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


Half  of  the  men  and  40  per  cent  of  the  women  are  in 
advanced  study  this  year;  36  per  cent  of  the  men  and  55 
per  cent  of  the  women  are  employed.  The  others  are  in 
military  service,  plans  not  yet  settled,  or  not  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

Occupation  Men  Women  Total 

Study 12  19  31 

Teaching  music 4 15  19 

Other  music  jobs 4 3 7 

Non-music  jobs 18  9 

Military  service 3-3 

No  work  sought _ 1 1 

Plans  still  unsettled 112 
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47 


72 


Eleven  men  and  15  women  are  smdying  applied  music 
(piano  13,  strings  3,  woodwinds  4,  organ  3,  voice  1,  harp 
1);  3 music  education  (1  man,  2 women),  and  2 women 
music  history.  Twenty-one  have  awards  to  finance  grad- 
uate smdy  — 13  scholarships  or  fellowships  ( including 
Fulbright  and  German  Government  Grants)  and  8 assist- 
antships. The  31  in  graduate  study  have  gone  to  14 
schools  — Yale  and  Indiana  3 each,  Illinois  2,  Mozarteum 
(Austria)  3,  with  1 each  to  the  other  10  schools. 

Of  those  employed,  13  are  teaching  music  education,  3 
teaching  piano  privately,  2 applied  music  in  private  school 
and  college,  and  1 a combination  of  elementary  grade  and 
music.  Other  music  jobs  include  music  therapy  interne, 
harpsichord  manufacmrer,  accompanist,  symphony  and 
dance  band  musician;  non-music  jobs  — industrial  relations 
■trainee,  librarian,  accountant,  secretary,  administrative 
assistant  in  college  office.  Three  men  are  in  military  ser- 
vice and  one  woman  a full-time  homemaker. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOE  OF  THEOLOGY 

Twenty-five  graduates  of  the  School  of  Theology  are 
serving  in  the  parish  ministry  — 19  as  ministers  and  6 as 
associate  pastors  or  minister  to  youth.  Five  others  are  reach- 
ing religion  in  colleges,  3 are  in  advanced  theological  study, 
1 as  a missionary  in  India,  and  1 a children’s  librarian. 

Ten  states  and  3 foreign  countries  are  represented.  Ohio 
leads  with  19,  Michigan  has  4,  New  York  2,  and  1 each 
have  gone  to  Florida,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Missouri,  Virginia,  Canada,  Germany,  and 
India.  The  Methodists  lead  with  12  ministers,  5 are  Con- 
gregationalists,  2 Lutherans;  others  include  Evangelical 
(German),  Evangelical  and  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Chris- 
tian, Evangelical  United  Brethren,  Mennonite,  Reformed, 
Community,  United  Church  of  Canada,  and  Church  of  God! 
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By  TiMuriiv  Farragut  Thomas,  ’60 

Die 

Geistesfreuden 
in  Oberlin 


"Wie  anders  tragen  mis  die  Geistesfreuden, 
"Von  Buck  zu  Buck,  von  Blatt  zu  Blatt." 

— Goethe’s  "Faust” 


Students  at  the  college  have  a very  special  kind  of 
existence.  They  are  relieved  from  the  common  har- 
assments  of  securing  food  and  shelter,  of  caring  for  a 
family,  and  of  acting  on  the  many  other  practical  con- 
cerns facing  non-institutional  humanity.  Attention  is  di- 
rected toward  general  concepts,  with  specific  problems  met 
mostly  as  illustrative  examples.  We  are  supplied  with  an 
acceptable  purpose  for  our  lives  here,  for  the  ultimate  goal 
implied  by  most  of  the  faculty  is  academic  achievement. 
And  there  is  little  problem  of  working  out  social  relation- 
ships or  discovering  how  to  profitably  utilize  leisure  time, 
because  even  academic  contacts  are  time-haunted  and  leisure 
scarcely  exists.  Even  in  the  limited  free  time  that  may 
exist  between  an  afternoon  lab  and  dinner  or  between  the 
11  p.  m.  closing  of  Carnegie  Library  and  the  midnight  bull 
session,  the  academic  discipline  or  College  rules  continue 
to  exert  a Spartan  force. 

But  a well-ordered  and  isolated  system,  with  highest  in- 
tellecmal  demands,  is  necessary  to  produce  high-quality 
education,  one  may  well  argue.  This  largely  true:  the 
objectivity  and  depth  of  perspective  necessary  to  a liberal 
education  can  certainly  be  found  in  this  isolated  academic 
community.  And  most  students  were  attracted  to  Oberlin  by 
the  collective  reputation  of  its  hard-driving  faculty  and 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  laboring  for  a top-notch 
education.  But  for  a college  which  would  boast  of  giving 
rise  to  creative  scholars  rather  than  pedants,  to  dedicated 
scientists  and  public  setvants  rather  than  high  wage  seek- 
ers, an  academic  discipline  based  on  completing  a gteat 
quantity  of  assignments  and  writing  many  satisfactory 
examinations  is  insufficient. 

There  is  danger  in  assuming  that,  simply  by  working 
students  to  their  capacities,  the  faculty  are  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities  to  develop  the  student’s  learning  potential. 


Timothy  Thomas,  ’60,  from  Berea,  Ohio,  is  editor  of  the  Revicyr 
and  a member  of  the  Student  Educational  Policy  Committee.  Tim. 
has  been  associated  with  the  Review  for  t>Vl  years,  working  up 
through  the  ranks  from  reporter  to  editor.  He  is  attending  Oberlin 
on  a National  Merit  Scholarship.  A chemistry  major,  Tim  plans 
on  entering  graduate  school  next  year  to  begin  work  on  his  Ph.D. 
degree. 


and  that  namral  creative  instincts  will  develop  concomi- 
tantly. (This  is  why  the  fact  of  increased  crowding  in 
spacious  Carnegie  Library’s  smdy  facilities  should  not  lead 
to  unthinking  satisfaction. ) Similarly,  the  traditional  guid- 
ing of  smdents’  social  habits  by  College  regulations  gives 
no  assurance  that  graduates  will  have  developed  an  ac- 
ceptable social  orientation. 

The  two  principle  elements  lacking  in  the  College’s 
educational  approach  are  the  encouragement  of  smdent  re- 
sponsibility — in  academic  and  social  areas  — and  the 
provision  for  student  freedom  to  pursue  subjects  with 
some  critical  thoroughness  and  to  follow-up  individual 
interest-responses. 

I contend  that  the  quantity  and  type  of  much  assigned 
work  is  such  as  to  thwart  the  truly  critical  and  synthetic 
learning  attitudes  of  which  college  students  are  capable. 
A 50  page  history  assignment  for  one  class  period  may 
acquaint  a student  with  one  author’s  list  of  dates  and  socio- 
political-economic factors  involved  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  will  allow  little  time  for  comparing  interpre- 
tations or  devising  one’s  own  explanations.  When  four 
hours  a week  must  be  devoted  to  writing  up  a lab  experi- 
ment that  took  three  hours  to  carry  out,  something  must 
suffer:  at  the  least,  the  fumre  scientist  has  no  time  to  in- 
vestigate questions  aroused  during  the  experiment.  A 
social  science  or  humanities  major  may  have  20  or  more 
papers  of  varying  length  during  a semester;  if  these  are 
added  to  regular  lecture  assignments,  the  papers  can  give 
only  hasty  and  superficial  treatment  to  their  topics. 

Class  work,  if  significant  to  the  student,  will  stir  in- 
dividual interests  which  cannot  be  covered  within  die 
limits  of  one  course.  These  aroused  interests  could  natur- 
ally lead  to  private  study  — the  most  meaningful  of  edu- 
cational experiences  — if  rime  permitted.  However,  lists 
of  outside  reading  can  only  exasperate  students  who  have 
insufficient  time  to  complete  required  assignments.  An 
indication  of  the  hopelessness  of  extra  reading,  within  the 
context  of  a course  or  without,  is  given  by  the  annual 
Freshman  Handbook’s  warning,  consistently  justified,  that 
new  students  should  not  bring  books  to  campus,  for  they 
will  never  have  the  time  to  0[ien  them. 
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Among  the  most  discouraging  facets  of  college  life  are 
the  numerous  studenr  activities,  ranging  from  Artist  Re- 
citals to  Forum  Boards,  from  G & S to  Y commissions, 
even  from  Student  Council  to  the  Repiew,  in  which  most 
students  can’t  afford  to  participate.  Such  activities  provide 
a type  of  undirected  social  and  academic  education  not 
gained  from  a classroom  situation.  By  their  junior  and 
senior  years,  most  students  considering  graduate  study  (and 
this  means  most  of  them)  have  cut  their  extracurricular 
activities  to  a minimum. 

In  addition  to  the  surfeit  of  assignments,  and  the  lack 
of  time  which  these  conditions  reflect,  the  nature  of  the 
work  required  is  often  inadequate.  Since  one  cannot 
come  to  comprehend  all  of  life,  even  in  its  generality, 
during  four  years  of  intensive  study,  the  College’s  educa- 
tional system  should  develop  individuals  who  are  aca- 
demically (and  socially,  too,  although  this  point  is  too 
easily  disregarded)  self-sufficient.  Hence  smdents  must 
be  afforded  greater  responsibility  as  they  increase  in 
scholastic  maturity;  professors  must  become  more  like  con- 
sultants and  reduce  their  guiding  roles  as  the  student  de- 
velops. If  students  can  take  a more  active  role  in  their 
own  education,  they  will  derive  more  lasting  benefits. 

Something  resembling  the  present  honors  program  should 
be  extended  to  all  competent  students  in  their  major  de- 
partments. All  advanc^  courses  could  be  converted  into 
seminars,  better  utilizing  the  professors’  talents  and  smdents' 


inquiring  interests:  a lecturer  can’t  hide  his  ignorance  with 
obscurity  in  advanced  courses,  anyway.  Objections  that 
college  juniors  and  seniors  are  still  academically  (as  well 
as  socially ) irresponsible  are  generally  unfounded.  College 
officials  who  suggest  that  Oberlin  has  neither  the  facilities, 
the  faculty,  nor  the  money  to  increase  personal  contact  as 
suggested  above  should  note  the  faculty’s  intentions  to  sig- 
nificantly increase  student  enrollment  while  keeping  its 
numbers  constant.  Experimental  methods  of  instruction 
could  be  combined  with  the  above  suggestions  to  raise  the 
general  quality  of  education,  rather  than  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  "educated”  products. 

The  complaints  and  conditions  mentioned  here  cannot 
be  ignored  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  nothing  new 
about  them,  or  that  the  educational  system  has  served  well 
enough  in  the  past.  For,  the  Oberlin  simation  is  chang- 
ing. Director  of  Admissions  Robert  Jackson  has  said  that 
in  recent  years,  for  the  first  time,  the  College  has  been 
turning  away  applicants  which  meet  reasonable  admissions 
standards.  Costs  of  attending  Oberlin  are  steadily  in- 
creasing and  may  badly  outstrip  scholarship  aid,  with  a 
tuition  hike  expected  for  next  year.  And,  reacting  to  in- 
creased demands  on  educational  instimtions,  the  faculty  ap- 
parently feel  obliged  to  increase  smdent  enrollment.  In 
these  changing  simations,  insistence  upon  maintaining  tra- 
ditional approaches  can  only  lead  to  deterioration  in  Ober- 
lin College's  present  educational  adequacy. 


TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 

ELLA  C PARMENTER,  ^5 


ACADEMY 

C.  Randall  Knox,  M.D.,  passed  his  80th  birth- 
day this  summer.  He  was  honored  by  a Ki- 
wanis  program,  “This  is  Your  Life.”  He  is 
still  in  active  practice  — 56  years. 

1847 

Some  of  Oberlin’s  early  claims  to  fame  still 
crop  up  in  the  newspapers.  Here  is  one  that  is 
going  the  rounds:  “The  first  w'oman  to  be  or- 
dained as  a minister  in  this  country  was  Antoi- 
nette Brown  Blackwell,  one  of  the  founders  of 
a women’s  literary  society  of  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.”  Antoinette  married  Samuel  C. 
Blackwell.  The  society  she  helped  organize  was 
the  distinguished  L.L.S.,  no  longer  in  existence. 
She  was  a classmate  and  friend  and  sister-in-law 
of  Lucy  Stone  (Mrs.  Henry  B.  Blackwell), 
early  promoter  of  women’s  rights. 

1899 

Beatty  B.  Williams  Day  was  observed  in 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  on  August  19,  honoring 
that  distinguished  gentleman,  long  a trustee  of 
Oberlin  College  and  now  an  honorary  trustee. 
On  August  22  the  Mt.  Vernon  News  had  an 
editorial  captioned  “No.  1 Citizen”  which  was  a 
tribute  to  Williams.  Although  an  adopted  citi- 
zen of  Mt.  Vernon,  said  the  editorial  writer 
(Williams  was  born  in  Shelby,  Ohio)  Williams 
“has  done  so  much  for  the  community  that  no 
native-born  person  could  express  more  devotion 
to  its  welfare  than  he  has.  Name  any  project 
that  has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  city 
and  its  citizens  over  the  past  60  years  and  if 
you  do  a little  investigating  you  will  discover 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  in  the  midst  of  the  ac- 
tivities, giving  liberally  of  his  time,  talents,  and 
money  to  make  it  a success.”  He  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  YMCA  on  the  local,  national,  and 
world  levels.  He  was  one  of  tlie  organizers  of 
the  Community  Trust,  described  as  a model  for 
other  small  cities,  and  is  an  ex-trustee  of  that 
organization.  The  public  library  and  the  Fir.st 
Congregational  Church  have  been  two  of  his  fav- 
orite interests.  Cooper-Bcssemcr  Corp.,  which 
he  served  successively  as  sales  engineer,  director, 
and  sales  manager,  president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  finally  as  board  chairman,  grew  in 


scope  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
engine  manufacturers  of  the  world.  Williams 
introduced  practices  which  have  over  the  years 
greatly  benefited  Cooper-Bessemer  employees. 
With  all  his  activities,  said  the  editorial,  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  telephone  someone  who  had 
done  something  which  pleased  him,  and  express 
his  appreciation.  “There  are  all  too  few  who 
can  measure  up  to  his  stature.”  On  Beatty  B. 
Williams  Day  a dinner  was  held  in  Mount  Ver- 
non to  which  many  persons  came  and  at  which 
many  testimonials  in  his  honor  were  expressed. 

1901 

Mrs.  Warren  J.  Sage  (May  Weeks)  moved  in 
the  late  summer  to  287  Brown  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

1903 

Anne  Mason  Grover  continues  to  live  at  930 
Camellia  Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  where  her 
brother  Edwin  has  for  many  years  been  con- 
nected with  Rollins  College.  She  had  a serious 
operation  two  years  ago  and  this  past  winter 
was  very  ill  with  bronchitis,  but  is  again  around 
the  house  and  able  to  enjoy  life. 

1906 

Fowler  Smith  was  the  subject  of  an  intimate 
biographical  sketch  in  Music  Educators  Journal, 
one  of  a series  on  music  educators.  He  has 
served  in  the  Detroit  public  schools  since  1923. 
first  as  assistant  then  as  supervisor  and  director 
of  music,  retiring  in  1956.  Among  the  objec- 
tives attained  during  those  years  are  listed  a new 
course  of  study  in  music  and  new  text  books; 
free  instruction  on  all  instruments  of  band  and 
orchestra  in  elementary  as  well  as  high  schools; 
a program  for  recruiting  and  selecting  of  capable 
teachers  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  and 
development  of  a program  of  interdepartmental 
and  public  relations.  He  was  active  in  the  Mu- 
sic Educators  National  Conference  and  in  various 
local  conferences. 

1909 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Stick,  retired  mission- 
aries now  living  in  South  Amherst,  O.,  ob- 
served (heir  golden  wedding  anniversary  on  Sep- 


tember 8.  They  had  served  in  South  Africa 
from  1912  until  1948.  Back  in  Ohio,  Henry 
sert'ed  as  interim  pastor  at  a number  of  churches 
in  the  Amherst  and  Brownhelm  area.  His  hobby 
of  clock  repairing  has  benefited  many  of  his 
friends. 

1914 

J.  W.  Hoover  is  president  of  the  Golden  Age 
Clubs,  Inc.  of  Phoenix,  Arizona  which  is  open- 
ing up  a recreation  center  for  oldsters  on  Oct- 
tober  10.  “Still  enjoying  ice-skating  as  my  ma- 
jor recreation  activity,  also  music  and  art.” 
writes  Mr.  Hoover.  He  is  living  at  321  W. 
Washington  St.,  Phoenix. 

1915 

Henry  Lichtwardt  welcomed  his  12th  grand- 
child in  April,  the  12  children  of  his  five  Ober- 
lin graduate  daughters  and  sons.  Says  Heinie, 
“\es,  given  the  health  which  we  now  enjoy, 
we  expect  to  be  present  at  our  4Sth  reunion  in 
1960.  Trust  that  we  can  all  help  to  make  it 
the  finest  get-together  we  have  ever  held.” 

Mrs.  Wesley  Parsell  (Lucile  Wilson)  is  one  of 
a group  of  ’ISers  who  get  together  regularly  at 
each  others’  homes.  At  her  home  on  Sept.  4 
those  present  were  Avis  Edgerton,  Laura  Pelton 
Geigley,  Elda  Kimmel  Houts,  Ethel  Erikson 
King,  Edna  Willis  McElwee,  Florence  Yerger 
Reed,  and  Edith  Ormsby  Whitlock. 

1916 

Dorothy  Bourn,  now  living  at  her  home  in 
Brecksville,  Ohio,  is  active  in  various  church 
and  civic  groups.  A Cleveland  afternoon  news- 
paper carried  an  illustrated  piece  about  the  very 
fine  new  Brecksville  Public  Library.  One  of 
the  pictures  showed  Dorothy  helping  a patron. 
Dorothy  is  giving  volunteer  service  at  the  lib- 
rary. 

Mrs.  Nils  G.  Horner  (Carolyn  Marsh)  visited 
her  old  home  in  Rockford,  111.,  in  August.  She 
wrote,  “I'm  only  passing  through  on  my  way 
to  Japan  and  home  to  Sweden  in  early  De- 
cember.” 

1917 

On  page  22  of  Ihe  New  York  Times  Maga- 
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Mary  Frances  Stone 


Mary  Frances  stone  was  born  Janu- 
ary 28,  1884,  in  Hillsdale,  Michigan. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a very  young 
child,  and  Mary  was  reared  by  her  father 
and  her  maternal  grandparents.  She  attended 
high  school  in  Hillsdale  and  entered  Ober- 
lin  College  in  1903,  where  she  was  instantly 
recognized  as  a most  outstanding  and  excep- 
tional student.  President  Henry  Churchill 
King  wrote  a note  at  the  end  of  her  first 
year,  stating  that  "Mary  stands  among  the 
first  three  members,  in  scholarship  rank,  in 
a Freshman  class  of  over  two  hundred."  Her 
classmates,  both  men  and  women,  admired 
her  and  turned  to  her  for  guidance  in  both 
personal,  as  well  as  academic  problems.  She 
was  a member  of  Phi  Alpha  Phi. 

After  her  graduation,  in  1907,  she  taught 
English  and  mathematics  in  the  Hillsdale 
High  School  and,  later,  in  the  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  High  School,  where  she  was  re- 
spected for  her  scholarship  and  power  of 
discipline,  and  loved  for  her  character.  Her 
keen  mind,  her  excellent  business  ability, 
her  devotion  to  her  work,  her  concern  for 
individuals  and  their  problems,  her  insistence 
on  justice  and  uprightness  in  all  relation- 
ships, and  her  warmth  of  friendship  are  char- 
acteristics that  stand  out,  as  one  follows  her 
life  along. 

In  1917  she  attended  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  and  became  an 
investigator  for  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau.  From  1919  to  1933,  she  was  Voca- 
tional Adviser  for  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Chicago,  and  in  1933,  she  returned  to  teach- 
ing. During  these  years,  she  lived  in  the 
Dr.  Graham  Taylor  Settlement  House, 
known  as  the  Chicago  Commons,  in  the 
Italian  section  of  the  city,  giving  freely  of 
her  spare  time  doing  volunteer  work.  As  a 
resident  volunteer,  she  accepted  leadership 
of  a group  of  girls  of  Italian  background, 
with  whom  she  formed  life  time  friendships. 
Every  year  she  was  asked  to  dine  with  an 
Italian  family,  whose  son  she  had  helped 
so  tremendously.  It  was  in  her  great  ca- 
pacity for  understanding  people  and  her 
genius  for  being  intelligently  helpful  to 
them,  day  by  day,  as  well  as  in  an  emer- 
gency, that  her  unique  contribution  was 
made. 

Her  love  and  talent  for  art  were  factors  in 
her  great  appeal  to  children.  They  were 
fascinated  by  her  creations  in  clay  and  other 
materials.  Her  artistic  ability  showed  itself 
chiefly  when  she  wrote  and  illustrated  charm- 
ing books,  of  their  own  experiences,  for  her 
great-nieces  and  nephews.  She  was  often 
called  upon  to  make  posters  for  church 


groups  and  women’s  meetings.  She  knitted 
and  sewed  many  things  for  National  Mis- 
sions; her  hands  were  always  busy  for  others. 
As  someone  said,  she  never  "sat  loose." 

In  1936,  she  took  over  the  exacting  task 
of  House  Manager  of  the  Chicago  Commons. 
Always  loyal  in  long-lasting  friendships 
with  many  people  of  differing  backgrounds, 
she  was  greatly  loved,  and  her  influence 
helped  mould  the  lives  of  many. 

In  1948,  she  and  her  cousin,  Clara  Seiler, 
’08.  established  a home  together  in  River- 
side, California.  The  move  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a plan  made  years  before,  when 
as  children,  Mary  and  Clara  had  decided  to 
spend  their  "old  maidage"  together  after 
they  retired.  Their  little  house  was  a cozy, 
cheerful  place,  where  Oberlin  friends,  as 
well  as  all  others,  were  happily  made  wel- 
come. Weeding  the  lawn  was  a daily  occu- 
pation, not  out  of  love  for  weeding,  but  be- 
cause of  her  drive  from  within  to  keep 
things  cared  for  and  tidy.  It  would  be  com- 
pletely in  consonance  with  Mary  Stone’s 
taste  if  Oberlin  were  to  equip  a college  class 
with  little  weed-diggers,  baglets  of  grass  seed 
and  the  injunction:  keep  these  accoutrements 
always  with  you,  and  as  you  go  about  the 
campus,  dig  a plantain  or  two  and  substi- 
tute grass  seed. 

Mary  Stone  died  August  14,  1959.  When 
her  will  was  probated  it  was  discovered  that 
she  had  left  the  residue  of  her  estate,  a mat- 
ter of  some  S44,000  to  her  college.  This 
bequest  will  keep  alive  her  name  in  Oberlin, 
just  as  her  great  influence  lives  on  in  all 
those  who  knew  her. 

zine,  Sept.  20,  there  is  a piece  on  “Tuning  up 
a Football  Team.”  One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  a trainer  working  over  one  of  Princeton’s 
stalwarts,  and  quotes  Dr.  Harry  R.  MePhee, 
team  physician,  to  the  effect  that  over  half  of 
the  season’s  injuries  are  sustained  during  the 
three-week  training-camp  period. 

President  John  W.  Pence  of  Fairmont  State 
College,  \V.  Va.,  represented  Oberlin  College 
on  Oct.  3 at  the  inauguration  of  Elvis  Jacob 
Stahr,  Jr.,  as  president  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity at  Morgantown. 

1918 

Numerous  clippings  have  come  of  a column 
by  an  A.P.  writer,  J.  M.  Roberts.  The  column 
is  headed  “Dr.  Tsiang  Says  ...”  and  quotes 
Ting-fu  Tsiang  on  the  Laotian  troubles.  Then 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  “ ‘Dr.  Tsing  Says’  has 
become  a familiar  remark  in  United  Nations 
circles  whenever  Asian  issues  are  being  dis- 
cussed. He  is  not  only  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  UN  diplomatic  corps,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  experienced.”  The  rest  of  the 
article  describes  his  career  as  a student  in  the 
United  States,  as  professor  of  history  in  univer- 
sities in  China,  as  editor  of  the  Chinese  Social 
and  Political  Review,  in  the  cabinet  when 
Chiang  Kai-shek  became  prime  minister,  as  am- 
bassador to  Russia,  and,  since  1947,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  UN  Security  Council. 

Lucy  Rice  Winkler,  ’18,  and  Feme  Tudehope, 
’17,  spent  a delightful  ten  weeks  in  Scandinavia 
on  a recent  trip  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Lucy's 
son.  They  especially  enjoyed  the  midnight  sun 
at  Ivalo  200  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the 
Viking  Tour  of  the  Fjords  and  a twelve-day  trip 
around  the  North  Cape  to  the  Russian  border. 
After  touring  in  Germany.  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium, Feme  returned  to  (’alifornia  while  Lucy 
continued  around  the  world.  Her  itinerary  in- 
cluded Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Israel,  Tran, 
and  Irak.  Two  months  were  spent  in  India  where 
highlights  were  a sunrise  over  Ml.  Everest  from 
a high  vantage  point  and  an  elephant  safari  in 
the  Bandipur  National  Forest,  l^ucy  writes  “no 
tourist  .should  miss  Ceylon.”  Then  came 
Bangkok,  Bali,  Singapore,  Saigon,  ('ambodia 
(to  the  ruins  of  Angor  Wat),  Hong  Kong,  For- 
mosa, Japan,  Hawaii,  and  home.  (927  S.  Ogden 
Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  (’alifornia).  'I'his  unforget- 


table inp  lasted  eleven  mciiths,  and  so  there  was 
time  for  extensive  sightseeing  in  eaeli  country 


1920 

James  Saxon  Childers,  former  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  became  president  of  the  Atlanta 
publishing  firm  of  Tnpper  and  I.ove,  Inc.,  on 
Sept.  1,  rhilder.s  served  the  Journal  for  five 
years  and  was  editor  in  1954-56.  He  and  Mrs 
( hilders  returned  in  August  from  an  extensive 
trip  through  Asia  and  middle  Europe,  on  which 
he  was  representing  the  .State  Department  He 
appeared  at  universitie.s  and  balked  to  students 
faculties,  newspaper  editors,  and  clubs,  discuss: 
ing  American  history,  our  system  of  government, 
business,  politics,  and  education.  A Rhodes 
.Scholar,  he  stayed  two  years  beyond  the  .scholar- 
ship period  to  edit  a history  of  poetry  for  the 
Oxford  University  T’rcss.  He  is  the  author  of 
15  books,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

Writes  Helen  C.  Paulison,  “I’m  still  on  the 
job  but  hope  to  ape  the  younger  people  and  ‘re- 
tire’ within  a year  to  Cape  Cod.”  TTclen  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  Georgia  Tufts’  Catrina  and  her 
Cats  (see  February  Alumni  Magazine)  be- 
cau.se  she  was  a baby-sitter  for  the  young  author’s 
mother  "when  she  was  some  15  years  younger 
than  her  daughter  now  is.  It  (the  book)  brings 
up  many  memories  of  coaxing  Jean  Jones,  ’36. 
(Mrs.  Robert  W.  Tufts)  to  cat  her  cereal  by 
pretending  each  spoonful  was  a ‘rabbit’  seeking 
its  home  in  the  holllow  of  a tree  (mouth),  and 
by  taking  dictation  from  ‘Grandpa’  (George  M. 
Jones,  ’94)  on  the  dining  room  table  while  Jean 
sat  in  her  high  chair  playing.” 

Mrs.  Charles  W,  Schmelzle  (Esther  Handke) 
reports  that  her  husband  died  in  August  1957. 
She  is  living  at  1317  E.  6th  St.,  Tuc.son,  Ariz. 

1921 

Mrs.  Alton  C.  Hall  (R.  Hortense  Badger)  is 
teaching  German  and  French  at  North  Carolina 
State  College  in  Raleigh.  Her  husband,  Wake 
Forest  ’23,  is  auditor  and  county  accountant. 
Wake  County.  Their  daughter.  Helen,  is  a medi- 
cal doctor,  specializing  in  anesthesiology  and 
practicing  in  the  four  hospitals  in  Raleigh.  Their 
son,  A.  C.  Jr.,  is  director  of  city  planning  in  Ra- 
leigh. He  has  three  children.  Flortense  has  an 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jessie  Hill  Kitchens  is  coordinator  of  distri- 
butive education  at  Brown  Hill,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Since  1955  Hugh  Van  Rensselaer  Wilson  has 
been  teaching  philosophy  at  Brooklyn  College, 
part  of  New  York  City’s  system  of  free  munici- 
pal colleges.  His  wife  is  also  on  the  Brooklyn 
College  faculty,  teaching  political  science.  Their 
daughter,  Diana,  is  a sophomore  at  Oberlin  this 
year  and  their  son.  Bruce,  is  in  high  school. 


1922 

John  “Jack”  Herberts  reported  that  his  son, 
Warren,  was  graduated  from  Beloit  in  June  and 
his  son.  Richard,  is  a salesman  with  Kroehler 
Mfg.  Co.  Jack  lives  at  4333  Lawn  Ave.,  Western 
Springs,  111. 

The  appointment  of  Harold  M,  Holmes  as 
head  of  the  newly-formed  product  evaluation  sec- 
tion of  the  laboratories  at  the  liammermill  Paper 
Co..  Erie.  Pa.,  was  announced  in  August.  Holmes 
will  be  largely  responsible  for  providing  advice 
and  recommendations  to  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment from  the  customer  viewpoint  on  the 
acceptance  and  quality  of  Hammermill  papers. 
Holmes  joined  Hammermill  in  1926  as  a chemi- 
cal engineer.  In  1949  he  moved  to  technical 
sales  service  and  will  continue  to  be  responsible 
for  that  department  in  his  new  position. 

In  the  spring  Mrs,  Manuel  Parada  (Lydia 
Perry)  wrote  us  “Am  filling  out  the  year  of 
it)  in  junior  high  science,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 
.Son  Malcolm.  ’60.  will  be  married  June  8th  in 
Fairchild  Chapel  to  Alice  Patterson.  '59.  Her 
mother  was  Jeannette  Cox,  ’34;  father,  George 
Patterson,  ’35.” 

From  Wayne  H.  Steele  last  spring.  “Am  plan- 
ning on  having  a new  book  to  come  out  about 
August  or  September.  It  is  a projection  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  the  natural  order  presciited  in 
The  Religion  of  Beauty  over  into  the  field  of 
physical  and  mental  healing;  that  is.  functional 
therapeutics.”  As  we  meet  our  deadline  we 
have  not  heard  whether  the  book  appeared  as 
hoped. 

1923 

Mrs.  DonxUl  lirady  (Lena  Forster)  and  bus- 
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ADAMS  FAMILY  REUNION.  A surprise  reunion  party  celebrated  the  55th  wedding  anniversary  of  Earl  F.  (’01 ) 
and  Mrs.  Adams  (Katherine  Crafts,  ’03)  at  the  Adams  summer  home  near  Monterey,  Massachusetts,  in  late  August 
of  this  year.  Planned  by  Mrs.  Adams  and  their  four  children  as  a surprise  for  Mr.  Adams,  the  reunion  brought  the 
family  together  for  a memorable  week  end.  "Everything  ’clicked’  in  the  most  amazing  and  wonderful  way,"  writes 
Phebe  Adams  Wing  (Mrs.  A.  Kyle  Wing,  Jr.)  Pictured  above,  in  the  Adams  home,  are:  bottom  row,  left  to  right: 
Mts.  John  F.  Adams,  Hamden,  Connecticut;  Katherine  Brand,  a niece;  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Adams;  Mr.  Earl  F.  Adams;  Mrs. 
Earl  Crafts  Adams  (Isobel  Traquair,  ’29),  Palm  Beach,  Florida;  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Dunning  (Jean  Adams,  ’35),  Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut;  and  Mrs.  A.  Kyle  Wing,  Jr.  (Phebe  Adams) , Nutley,  New  Jersey.  Top  row,  left  to  right:  A.  Kyle 
Wing,  Jr.;  Earl  Crafts  Adams,  ’27;  John  F.  Adams,  ’30;  and  Richard  B.  Dunning.  Representing  the  Adams  family  as 
a third  generation  at  Oberlin  this  fall  is  Charles  Adams,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Adams. 


band  have  moved  to  Comstock  Park.  Mich., 
where  lie  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
“A  son-in-law  received  his  M.A.  from  Oberlin 
last  June;  son  Bill  is  now  in  the  seminary;  son 
Dave  is  signed  up  for  the  seminary  within  the 
next  two  j'ears.” 

“I  am  now  living  in  the  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate.  San  Francisco,”  writes  Milton  M.  Champ- 
ion.. ‘‘I  am  working  at  Blindcraft.  I have 
never  received  so  much  consideration  and  kind- 
ness anywhere  I have  ever  lived.  I especially 
like  San  Francisco  because  it  is  an  outstanding 
Catholic  city  and  it  is  here  that  I am  realizing 
my  deepest  friendships  and  ambitions  with  Cath- 
olic people.” 

Mrs.  James  R.  Crandall  (Lottie  Pease)  re- 
ports that  her  husband  is  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  They  are  living  at  4514  Chestnut 
St..  Bethesda  14,  Md. 

Paul  V.  Dyck’s  youngest  daughter,  Polly, 
was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  June.  A week 
later  she  was  married  to  Alan  Carroll,  *58,  who  is 
doing  graduate  work  at  Harvard.  Oldest  daugh- 
ter Nancy  was  graduated  from  Miami  Univer- 
sity and  married  a Princeton  man.  Son  Bob 
finished  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  ’52  and  was 
awarded  his  degree  in  architecture  from  AT  IT  in 
1955.  He  did  two  years  of  city  planning  in 
Pittsburgh  and  won  his  M.A.  in  City  Planning 
from  Pennsylvania  University  in  February.  He 
is  now  working  for  an  architcctual  firm  in  Phil- 
adelphia. “When  on  a jaunt  through  Virginia, 
stop  in  and  see  us,”  says  Paul.  He  can  be 
reached  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

1924 

Ruth  Hubbard  moved  in  April  to  a new  house 
at  3605  Hubby  Avc.,  Waco.  Texas.  Her  mother, 
Mrs.  George  D.  Hubbard,  sold  her  home  in 
Oberlin  and  has  gone  to  live  with  Ruth,  where 
she  is  nearer  her  three  children,  Alarjorie,  ’35. 
Oscar,  ‘25,  and  Ruth. 

Timothy  Mar  was  planning  to  organize  and 
publish  a Free  Asia  Newsletter,  he  said  in  Sep- 
tember. Hope  to  hear  more  about  it. 


Mrs.  Clifford  Paul  (Ruth  Leffler)  probably 
speaks  for  many  people  when  she  writes  of  her- 
self as  follows:  “I  am  just  an  ordinary  person 
who  is  happy  with  life  in  spite  of  the  usual  and 
often  times  unusual  problems  involved  in  living 
it.  I have  a son  and  a daughter,  both  married, 
and  seven  grandchildren.  I am  not  a widow 
and  am  living  with  my  original  husband- — 35 
years.  Very  many  clear  memories  returned 
with  the  story  of  Dr.  Harry  Holmes,  after  al- 
most 40  years.  A teacher  to  remember.” 

Maxine  Whitney  is  again  engaged  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  in  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho. 

1925 

Sydney  Bunker  reports,  “Toured  Europe  for 
a month  in  a Volkswagen  on  way  home,  with 
wife.  Ruth,  and  daughter,  Grace.  We  will  live 
in  Oberlin  where  daughter  Charlotte  is  a junior 
in  College.  Grace  enters  Earlham  as  a fresh- 
man. I will  be  away  speaking  a good  deal  — 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Board  and  especially 
the  Higher  Education  Fund.  Expect  to  be  here 
until  the  middle  of  June,  when  we  plan  to  return 
to  Ceylon.”  The  Oberlin  address  is  206  Ship- 
herd  Circle.  Oberlin. 

James  Stuart  Constantine  was  in  Europe  again 
this  summer  with  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel,  his  tenth  season,  in  charge  of  the  Classi- 
cal Civilization  Tour.  He  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  September  where  he  is 
associate  professor  of  classics. 

Frances  Grover  taught  last  year  at  New  Port 
Richey,  Fla.,  hut  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Winter  Park  to  be  with  her  father  and  an  aunt. 
.She  had  a two-week  trip  to  the  Caribbean  last 
summer,  visiting  in  Puerto  Rico,  Haiti,  and 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ross  (Catherine 
Gray)  arc  in  Rochester,  Minn.  Catherine  writes. 
“Our  Ross  Craft  Town  Shop  in  tlie  Kahler 
Hotel  lobby  ami  our  Ross  Craft  Country  Store 
iti  the  Kahler  Hotel  subway  arcade  are  fre- 
nuently  the  scenes  of  an  Oberlin  reunion.  Look 
us  up  when  you’re  in  Rochester.  We’d  love  to 
say  *IIi  O Hi.’  ” 


1926 

Moon  S.  Chung  has  been  with  the  Federal 
/Aviation  Agency  for  the  last  15  years.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Agnes  Park,  a Lenoir- 
Rhyne  College  graduate,  have  one  son.  Donald, 
who  is  a civil  enginner  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii. The  address  for  the  Chungs  is  % FAA 
Canton  Island.  Phoenix  Group,  South  Pacific. 

Gladys  Clark  teaches  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation at  Joint  Senior  High  School,  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.  Her  outside  activities  include  Faculty 
Book  Club.  Church  Choir.  Delta  Kappa  Gamma, 
and  AAJTW.  She  does  considerable  summer 
camp  work. 

A quick  run-down  on  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Corey  (Dorothy  Gassaway, 
’25)  : “Daughter  Janet,  sophomore  at  Cornell 
College,  Iowa.  Charles  — in  charge  of  taxes 
for  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  member  of  Illinois 
Tax  Commission  under  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Dorothy — board  of  education,  pres- 
ident AAl'W,  civic  and  church  work.” 

Wilbur  Rowand  is  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Alabama,  president 
of  the  Alabama  Music  Teachers  Association,  scc- 
relary-treasurer-gencral.  Society  of  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda,  regional  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  and  a member 
of  the  Council  of  College  Honor  Societies. 


1927 

Mrs.  Beelis  O.  Burkitt  (Charlotte  Bowmar) 
sent  a new  address  in  the  spring.  (Sorry  to  be 
so  slow  in  sharing  it.)  The  address  is  409  Elm 
Ave.,  Glendale  22,  Mo.  No  other  information. 

On  Oct.  1 Michael  “Mike”  P.  Effron  (Meyer 
Effron  in  college),  moved  from  the  principal- 
ship  of  East  Technical  Higli  School  in  Cleve- 
land to  the  same  position  at  John  Adams  High 
School.  John  Adam«  has  the  largest  enrollment 
of  any  Ohio  high  ^Giool,  about  3,000  students 
and  a faculty  of  111.  When  we  heard  from  him. 
Mike  was  looking  forward  to  the  challenge  of 
this  new  position. 
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J.  Elliott  Fisher  is  teaching’  sociology  and 
psychology  at  Inter  American  University,  San 
German,  Puerto  Pico.  One  son,  Eric,  is  a jun- 
ior at  Oherlin.  Another  son,  Andrew,  is  con- 
sidering. 

Eleanor  E.  Johnson  writes,  “Still  teaching 
biology  and  liking  it.”  She  is  at  Weir  High 
School,  Weirton,  \V.  Va. 

Mrs.  Hugh  M.  McGuire  (Eleanor  Schatzel) 
and  her  husband  have  moved  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where,  she  says,  “we  are  making  a new  start  af- 
ter a disastrous  warehouse  fire  put  us  out  of  the 
hardware  business  and  through  bankruptcy!  I’m 
doing  considerable  free-lance  writing  and  have 
hope  of  publishing  a book  w’hich  seems  to  be 
sold  but  still  subject  to  endless  revision.”  Their 
Columbus  address  is  43  Jenkins  Ave.,  Columbus 
7,  Ohio. 

During  the  summer  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Miller 
(Catherine  KeyesJ  again  taught  the  course  i«i 
music  literature  and  librarianship  at  the  School 
of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University.  She 
is  supervising  librarian.  Music  Library,  (127  E. 
58th  St.)  (also  New  York  Public  Library).  Last 
March  her  husband  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
music  division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Harvey  Curtis  Webster  has  been  working  on 
a book  about  contemporary  British  fiction.  (At 
this  writing  wc  don’t  know  whether  it’s  reached 
the  publisher  j'et.) 

Walter  James  Wyatt,  m,  this  fall  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  acting  chairman  of  the 
chemistry  department  at  Converse  College  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  His  A.B.  was  received  from 
Wake  Forest,  A.M.  from  Oberlin,  and  Ph.D. 
from  Chicago. 

1928 

W.  Bradford  Bayliss  married  Mary  Louise 
Epple  of  Chicago  in  May.  1958,  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  His  first  wife,  Ruth  Millard,  O.K.T.S.’26, 
died  in  1955.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayliss  are  living 
at  1009  Irwin  St.,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

James  H.  Currie  is  in  furniture  manufacturing. 
His  wife,  Jean,  is  a Sweetbriar  graduate.  There 
are  four  children  — Jim  Jr.,  17,  Candace,  10, 
Douglas,  8,  and  Glenn,  6. 

Alva  Dittrick  decided  when  he  was  still  a 
small  boy  that  he  wanted  to  be  a teacher  and 
eventually  he  became  one.  In  September  he 
was  elected  the  new  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  moving 
up  from  the  principalship  of  John  Adams  High 
School,  one  of  Cleveland’s  finest.  Asked  by  an 
old  friend  whether  he  ever  regretted  his  decision 
to  become  a teacher,  Dittrick  said  he  had  not. 
“It  is  the  greatest  profession  in  the  world.  It 
is  a constant  challenge.  I wouldn’t  trade  what 
I am  doing  for  anything  else  in  the  world.” 
Alva  Dittrick  married  Louise  M.  Pease,  ’30. 

Dr.  Ladley  Husted  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  inauguration  of  Edgar  Finley  Shan- 
non, Jr.,  as  president  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Charlottesville  on  Oct.  6. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Kelly  (Elizabeth  West)  is 
director  of  Christian  education  at  the  Mayfair 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago.  She  worked 
for  seven  years  with  the  Oak  Park-River  Forest 
Council  of  Churches.  Daughter  Marla  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  in  Indianapolis.  Son  Presten  is  as- 
sistant editor  at  Scott,  Foresman  & Co.  and  lives 
at  home. 

Granville  A.  Quakenbush  wrote  us  in  the 
spring,  “Busy.  Special  interest:  the  United 

Nations  and  how  to  make  it  more  effective. 
Chief  vacation  activity:  travel.  Chief  recrea- 
tion is  sciuare  dancing  and  folk  dancing.  Not 
married.” 

Albert  A.  Roden  of  East  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
wishes  Oberlin  were  closer  to  the  California 
scene.  His  wife,  Charlotte,  is  president  of  the 
local  board  of  education. 

Robert  W.  Schorr  wrote  some  time  ago. 
“Would  like  to  pul)licly  thank  the  reunion  com- 
miitee  of  our  class,  ’28,  for  the  splendid  job  they 
did  to  make  our  30th  ‘convocation’  last  June 
( 1958)  a memorable  one.  Just  learned  recently 
that  my  son’s  instructor  in  his  English  literature 
class  (12th  grade)  is  Robert  M.  Foster,  a class- 
mate of  mine  at  *()’.  Don’t  kmjw  who  was  more 
profoundly  shocked — my  son,  the  teacher,  or 
me'” 

Mrs.  J.  Roy  Smith  (Marguerite  Kestler) 
passes  on  the  Alumni  Magazine  to  prospective 
Frosh  from  her  husband’s  senior  high  school 
class  (Central  High  School  in  South  Heiul,  Ind.) 
From  her  we  learn  also  that  Mildred  Bradshaw 


Houghton  spent  the  summer  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
then  returned  in  the  fall  to  her  teaching  at  the 
American  Elementary  School  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many. 

Dr.  Donald  H.  Wheeler  represented  Oberlin 
College  at  the  inauguration  of  Harvey  Mitchell 
Rice  as  president  of  Macalester  College  on  Oct. 
2,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1929 

Eunice  Lea  Kettering,  another  Oberlin  woman 
in  Who’s  Who  of  American  Women,  is  on  a two- 
year  leave  of  ab.sence  from  Ashland  College, 
Ohio,  where  she  has  taught  for  the  past  23  years. 
She  is  devoting  the  two  years  to  intensive  work 
in  musical  composition.  She  has  had  25  com- 
positions published. 

Thomas  II.  Mooney,  husband  of  Annis  Doug- 
all,  died  August  4 in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
after  a short  illness.  He  was  chief  psychologist 
of  the  Allegany  County  Behavior  Clinic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Trump  (Anne  Arnold)  were 
planning  a new  home  that  was  “still  in  the  blue- 
print stage’'  last  spring.  Their  son  Mike  is  a 
missile  man  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Son,  Pete,  is 
learning  to  be  a submariner  in  the  Navy.  They 
had  a “wonderful  family  reunion  last  Christ- 
mas with  both  boys  home  on  leave.  The  family 
circle  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a daugh- 
ter-in-law and  a brand-new  grandson.” 

1930 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Bailey  (Theodosia  Reed)  says 
she  is  “not  nearly  so  busy  as  once  with  family, 
church,  and  community  activities,  inasmuch  as  I 
still  feel  the  effects  of  a mild  coronary  attack  in 
1955,  followed  by  a cerebral  accident  in  1956, 
which  has  left  my  hands  less  useful  than  before. 
Son  David  is  finishing  work  on  M.A.  in  nu- 
clear engineering  at  North  Carolina  State,  Ra- 
leigh. Three  small  ones,  12,  10,  and  8 are  still 
in  grade  school.  I’m  going  to  try  to  steer  boy 
10  to  Oberlin.”  The  Bailey  address  is  845  S. 
Bennett  St.,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

J.  Julius  Baird  reports  that  he  is  music  direc- 
tor, Colorado  Springs  Opera  Association,  and 
presenting  a season  of  eleven  performances  at  the 
Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Bernard  L.  Gladieux  headed  up  a study  team 
making  an  efficiency  survey  of  the  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y.,  public  schools,  that  got  under  way  in 
August.  He  is  an  executive  of  Booz,  Allen,  and 
Hamilton,  management  consultant  firm,  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  firm’s  services  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  institu- 
tional management,  including  education,  health, 
and  welfare  services,  and  government. 

Roger  M.  Gray  was  named  chairman  of  the 
public  relations  committee  for  the  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  September.  He 
is  president  of  Dupli-Print  Services.  He  has 
been  active  in  YM(JA  work  and  is  membership 
and  area  national  YMCA  committeeman.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children  and  two  grandchil- 
dren. His  home  is  at  538  Sloane  Ave.,  Mansfield. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  R.  McCrea  (Eleanor  Lombard) 
is  teaching  physical  education  at  Arthur  Hill 
High  School  in  Saginaw,  Mich.  She  is  swim- 
ming director  and  instructor  in  physical  educa- 
tion. Last  winter  she  took  five  synchronizers  to 
see  Central  Michigan  College’s  Water  Show.  It 
was  directed  by  Louise  Williams,  ’29.  The  Mc- 
Creas’  son  Ronald  is  a junior  in  high  school  and 
is  studying  organ  with  Danford  Byrens,  ’54. 
Dan  and  Emily,  his  wife,  are  the  ministers  of 
music  at  First  Congregational  Church,  Saginaw, 
where  Eleanor  has  a rhythmic  choir.  Eleanor’s 
other  son,  Robert,  is  also  in  high  school  and  on 
swimming  team.  Mac,  Eleanor’s  husband,  is 
editorial  writer  of  the  Saginaw  News. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Riddiford  (Frances  Hubbard) 
writes,  “After  getting  our  four  children  ‘almost 
raised,’  am  enjoying  being  the  library  assistant 
at  Rockford  College.  Our  oldest  son  is  in  the 
Air  Force  in  Germany;  second,  on  a scholarship 
at  Cornell  University;  and  Barbara  on  another 
scholarship  at  Radcliffe;  while  John,  our  young- 
est, is  enjoying  cadet  life  at  Western  Military 
Academy  at  Alton,  111.  At  this  point,  hoping  a 
grandchild  may  attend  Oberlin  some  day!” 
!•’ ranees  sent  this  news  last  April.  May  be  some 
changes  by  now. 

From  Charles  B.  Whitman,  t,  in  September 
came  this  word:  “Just  finished  five  years  in 
present  pastorate  in  town  of  Whilchousc,  on  out- 
skirts of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Completed  new  church 
and  parsonage.  At  ’59  Commencement  won  Joe 


Mcriara  Senior  Golf  Trophy  for  second  time 
Commissioned  Kentucky  Colonel  by  Gov.  Chand- 
ler, Chaplain  for  Ohio  National  Guard  Very 
warm  spot  in  heart  for  Oberlin.” 

1931 

Margaret  Felts  Eeloof  received  the  master  of 
arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  on 
August  20. 

Last  year  the  John  W.  Castell  (Harriet  Hope) 
family  had  an  A.F.S.  student  from  Arnhem, 
Holland,  living  with  them.  The  young  visitor 
and  Harriet’s  daughter  Linda  were  high  school 
seniors  and  found  they  had  much  in  common. 

In  September  Frederick  A.  Ficken  became 
chairman  of  the  department  of  mathematics  at 
the  University  Heights  Division  of  New  York 
University. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hollenbeck  (Virginia  McCal- 
lum)  is  a Library  Assistant  at  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Public  Library.  Her  home  address  is 
9422  Highland  Drive,  Brecksville,  Ohio. 

Margaret  J.  Magee  has  taken  a position  as 
director  of  nursing  at  Blythedale  Rehabilitation 
Hospital  for  Orthopedic  Children  and  “greatly 
enjoys  the  work,  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  country, 
and  the  proximity  to  New  York  City.” 

Mrs.  Hermann  Marnet  (Margaret  Schott) 
and  her  family  dropped  in  for  a visit  in  the 
.'\lumni  Office  on  August  21,  her  first  campus 
visit  in  18  years.  Her  home  is  at  96  Croton 
Road,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Morrow  (Grace  Kline)  reports 
that  her  daughter,  Carolyn,  21,  is  a senior  at 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Daughter  Ruth, 
14,  entered  high  school  in  Abilene  this  fall.  Hus- 
band deals  in  investments.  The  Morrow  resi- 
dence is  1525  Minter  Lane,  Abilene,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Svend  Peterson  (Elizabeth 
Austin,  '29)  sailed  for  Europe  last  May,  visiting 
Peterson  relatives  and  touring  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
France,  Austria,  and  Germany.  They  met  some 
of  the  Conservatory  students  in  Salzburg.  It 
was  among  their  “happy  moments  on  a joyful 
journey.” 

1932 

Writes  William  F.  Ashe,  M.D.,  “Trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  train  more  doctors  in  less 
time  and  do  it  better  than  we  have  in  the  past.” 

Mrs.  Gordon  N.  Cameron  (Margaret  Johns- 
ton, k)  writes,  “I  appreciate  my  fine  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  School  training  anew.  Have  raised 
our  family  (daughter,  Jeanette,  graduate  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1958,  married  that  Sep- 
tember, and  son,  Gordon,  Jr.,  a sophomore  at 
Alma  College)  so  now  I’m  teaching  kindergar- 
ten. Have  two  classes  (Margaret  wrote  us  in 
March)  total  of  59.  Also,  I’m  continuing  col- 
lege work  through  Wayne  University  off-campus 
program  after  school.  In  June  will  have  com- 
pleted 38  hours.  Fun!” 

“Changes  in  agriculture  plus  community  obli- 
gations plus  five  children  equals  No  Spare 
Time!”  So  says  Marshall  A.  Cook. 

Elliott  Grabill  represented  Oberlin  College  at 
the  inauguration  of  Asa  Smallidge  Knowles  as 
president  of  Northeastern  University,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Sept.  8. 

Robert  M.  Largent  is  in  the  investment  busi- 
ness and  “will  welcome  all  inquiries.” 

Stanberry  Nichols’  son,  William  III,  is  a 
freshman  at  Oberlin  this  fall. 

Laura  E.  Richards  wrote  us  in  May,  “Since 
the  small  psychiatric  hospital  with  which  I was 
employed  closed  in  the  fall,  I find  myself  in  pri- 
vate practice  as  a psychiatric  social  worker.  I 
think  I am  going  to  like  it.”  This  is  in  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Sellers  (Sylvia  Hardy)  moved  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  January  when  her  hus- 
band was  transferred  to  Brooks  AFB.  They 
liave  bought  a home  and  are  thinking  about  re- 
tiring there  in  a few  years.  In  the  summer  she 
and  Clautlia,  their  len-ycar-old  spent  a month 
visiting  on  the  West  Coast. 

Last  April  1 Mrs.  David  R.  Turnbull  (Ruth 
Martin)  left  with  her  husband  and  youngest  son 
for  the  Far  East.  Her  liusband  is  with  an  en- 
gineering firm  which  has  an  industrial  develop- 
ment contract  with  the  government  of  Viet  Nam. 
'fhey  expect  to  be  there  18  months. 

1933 

Mrs.  Townsend  Tinker  (Edith  Duncan)  rc- 
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poriod  in  September  that  tliey  had  moved  from 
Orchard  Park.  N.  V.,  to  Birmingham.  Mich. 
lliT  husl>and  is  "vice  president  in  charge  of  re- 
»;oarch  and  dovclopmcmt  at  American  Standard 
Industrial  Division.  Tlicir  children  are  — Tom, 
secoml  year  at  Antioch  College:  Bob,  Michigan 
State  IBiivcrsity  freshman;  Bruce.  Birmingham 
High  School,  10th  year;  twins  Dave  and  Jane 
.are  in  third  grade.  The  family  address  is  420 
Waddington  Rd.,  Birmingham. 

1934 

Russel  B.  Nye  resigned  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, but  is  continuing  a.s  professor  of  English 
and  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Languages  and 
Literature. 

In  July,  19.‘)8,  according  to  word  from  Mrs. 
William  M.  Russell  (Esther  Blackinton)  her 
husband  became  assistant  manager  of  Monsanto 
(Overseas,  and  that  fall  their  son  Andrew  was 
chosen  for  All-American  Prep  Football  Team. 

Mrs.  Adrian  H.  Sanders  (Rena  Matson)  has 
rejoined  the  staff  at  Kent  Slate  University  and 
is  again  assistant  dean  of  women.  Rena  held 
this  position  some  years  ago  before  her  children 
were  born.  Rena  and  her  family  live  in  Cuy- 
ahoga Falls,  Ohio  — 417  Marguerite  Avenue. 

1935 

In  the  spring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Harris 
(Marjorie  Thiessen)  completed  ten  years  in  In- 
diana, during  nine  of  which  Marjorie  played 
organ  at  St.  James’  Episcopal  Church.  Their 
daughters,  Lynn  and  Donna,  are  both  in  high 
school  and  their  son,  Kent,  started  kindergarten 
this  fall. 

Marjorie  Hubbard  spent  the  month  of  August 
in  Waco,  Texas,  visiting  her  sister  Ruth,  ’24,  and 
Mrs.  George  D.  Hubbard,  their  mother,  who 
has  moved  from  her  Oberlin  home  to  live  with 
Ruth.  Oscar,  ’25,  and  his  wife  were  there  the 
last  week  in  August,  for  a family  reunion.  The 
address  for  Ruth  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  is  3605 
Hubby  Ave.,  Waco,  Texas. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Medill  (Helen  Vradenburg) 
reported  that  George  III  was  graduating  from 
Western  Reserve  Academy  in  June  and  with 
Jim  the  three  of  them  hoped  to  tour  a couple 
of  European  countries  this  summer. 

Esther  F.  Schmidt  has  “been  employed  as  ac- 
accountant  the  last  eight  years,  the  last  four  at 
General  Carton  Co.,  subsidiary  of  Ohio  Box- 
board  Co.  Find  this  job  (in  the  accounting  de- 
partment for  two  plants,  employing  90—100 
workers)  very  interesting  and  challenging.  The 
field  of  printing  folding  cartons  crosses  from 
packaging  into  advertising  with  possibilities  un- 
limited and  competition  keen.  It’s  a nice  feeling 
to  recognize  a national  brand  packaged  in  an  at- 
tractive product  from  your  company.” 

1936 

Ardyth  Walker  Alton,  violoncellist,  was  fea- 
tured at  a benefit  concert  last  summer  for  the 
Placid  Memorial  Hospital,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
She  has  played  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  a member  of  the  Columbia  Con- 
cert Trio.  I-Ier  performance  has  been  highly 
praised  by  critics. 

From  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Ashenden,  Jr.  (Mar- 
garet Fairchild)  we  learn  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band spend  as  much  of  the  summer  as  possible 
aboard  their  35-foot  yawl.  “If  only  we  didn’t 
have  to  charter  it  so  much  of  the  time  to  earn 
its  keep!”  Carol,  20,  is  studying  architecture  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  and  Fred, 
16.  plays  organ  for  the  High  School  Forum  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Winchester, 
Mass.  lie  finishes  high  school  in  1960. 

In  a promotion  piece  that  came  to  our  desk 
we  found  this  testimonial  from  Dick  Aszling. 
“When  I was  a student  at  Oberlin  College  a 
rpiarter  of  a century  ago,”  he  said,  “President 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  offered  to  subscribe  for 
the  New  York  Times  at  his  own  expense  for  any 
pair  of  students  who  would  promise  him  to  read 
it.  I teamed  up  with  a compatible  housemate 
and  for  four  years  took  advantage  of  the  presi- 
dent's generosity.  I have  always  felt  that  it 
contributed  as  much  to  my  intellectual  season- 
ing in  those  four  years  as  any  single  course.” 

All  American  Life  & Casualty  of  Park  Ridge, 
111.,  has  announced  that  it  has  been  licensed  to 
transact  both  life  and  accident  and  health  busi- 
ness in  the  newly  admitted  state,  Hawaii.  Samuel 
H.  Higuchi  is  its  first  agency  builder,  with  head- 
quarters in  Honolulu. 

Dr.  T.  Charles  Lee,  minister  of  music  at  First 


Baptist  Church  in  Worcester.  Mass.,  for  20  years 
and  music  director  of  the  Worcc.stcr  Music  1' es- 
tival. lias  accepted  a new  jKisilion  in  New  York 
City.  On  Nov.  1 he  became  associate  minister 
of  music  at  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  is  associated  with  his  former  teacher. 
Dr.  Clarence  Dickinson,  known  as  "dean  of 
American  composers  of  church  music.”  Lee 
directed  the  chorus  for  the  Worcester  Music 
Festival  again  this  fall,  as  he  has  done  since 
1953.  He  has  been  associate  conductor  of  the 
Worcester  Oratorio  Society  since  1949.  In  1951 
and  1952  he  conducted  sacred  music  concerts 
sponsored  by  the  Worcester  Association  of 
Church  Musicians.  He  has  a master’s  degree 
and  a doctorate  in  music  from  Tlnion  Theological 
.Seminary.  Tie  has  composed  a number  of  pub- 
lished works  of  sacred  choral  music. 

Mrs.  John  McCuaig  (Ruth  Hall)  reports, 
“Husband,  chief  engineer  of  the  Procter  & Gam- 
ble Co.  of  Canada:  daughters.  Suzanne,  17,  and 
Nancy,  15,  both  in  high  school.  Main  interests. 
Art  Gallery  of  Hamilton,  skiing  in  the  winter, 
sailing  in  the  summer.  We  summer  in  the  beau- 
tiful Georgian  Bay  district  at  Pointe  au  Baril 
where  there  is  an  Oberlin  Bay  which  was  settled 
over  50  years  ago  by  a number  of  Oberlin  pro- 
fessors— Jamieson.  Mosher,  Upton,  Alexander, 
and  MacLennan,  I believe.  I teach  Sunday 
School  at  our  Melrose  United  Church.” 

Frank  Melcher  works  for  Coca  Cola,  traveling 
all  over  the  country  as  a chemist  in  charge  of 
water  analysis.  His  wife  (Virginia  Ellis,  ’37), 
is  a secretary  in  the  operations  department  at 
Emory  University.  “My  immediate  superior.” 
she  explains,  "is  the  man  in  charge  of  custodial 
services  which  means  janitorial  but  includes  all 
telephone  maintenance,  removal,  billing,  repair- 
ing. etc.  It  is  most  interesting  work  because  we 
have  such  variety,  with  surveys  of  telephone  use, 
reports  on  all  aspects  of  it.  and  a number  of 
other  things  such  as  space  study,  budgets,  pay- 
rolls, and  providing  equipment  and  room  for  all 
the  special  events  wdiich  take  place  nearly  every 
day  and  night.” 

James  R.  Nelson,  professor  of  economics  at 
Amherst,  this  year  won  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club  essay  contest.  Walter  B.  Wright  placed 
second  in  the  last  contest  and  won  first  in  the 
previous  one  and  says  that  is  a better  record 
than  Yale  Transportation  School  or  Northwest- 
ern combined  achieved. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Pasco  (Jean  MacGregor)  received 
a National  Science  Foundation  fellowship  for  a 
University  of  Oklahoma  geology  course  this  past 
summer  at  the  university  camp  near  Canon  City, 
Colo.  Director  of  the  Oklahoma  University  Sci- 
ence Institute  was  H.  H.  Bliss,  ’26,  and  the  two 
“had  a pleasant  exchange  of  Oberlin  memories.” 

1937 

"Spring  brings  white-water  canoeing,  for 
which  the  New  York  Chapter  Appalachian 
Mountain  Canoe  Committee,  Bob  Bliss  chair- 
man, has  been  planning  all  winter.”  So  wrote 
Robert  N.  Bliss  last  spring  from  Hollow  Road. 
Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  Bob  is  at  Roosevelt  High 
School.  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  her  home  and  care  of  their 
three-year-old.  Mrs.  John  D.  Graff  (Martha  Lav- 
ack)  worked  part-time  this  past  year  at  Pheonix 
College.  Ariz.,  and  also  became  secretary  to  the 
director  of  the  Girl  Scout  Office.  She'd  like  to 
know  of  any  Oberlinians  living  in  the  area.  Her 
own  address  is  1802  W.  Meadowbrook,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Lester  A.  Hill,  t,  is  pastor  of  Union  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Gridley,  111. 

Mrs.  Frances  MacGregor  Phillips  is  visiting 
assistant  professor  of  foreign  language,  teaching 
Spanish  at  Ball  State  College  for  the  year 
1959-60.  Mrs.  Phillips  has  been  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish  at  Adams  State  College  in  Col- 
orado. She  has  taught  in  high  schools  in  Illin- 
ois and  Indiana,  and  has  done  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Mexico  and  at  Middlebury 
College. 

News  as  follows  received  from  Mrs.  David  D. 
Pyers  (Eleanor  Chase)  last  spring:  “I  am  teach- 
ing third  grade  at  Jackson  Local  School.  Two 
sons,  Jon  in  high  school  and  James  in  fifth 
grade.  My  husband  is  manager  of  Union  City 
Cbr.  & Supply.  We  live  in  a home  which  wc 
built  ten  years  ago  at  the  edge  of  Union  City,  a 
town  half  in  Indiana  and  half  in  Ohio.  Until 
I went  back  into  full-time  teaching  I worked  on 
Hospital  Guild,  Literary  Club,  Sunday  School 
class  teaching.  Cub  Scouts,  Library  Story  Hour, 
and  all  the  drives  from  cancer  to  door-to-door 


c.-impaiKT.inK  to  get  school  hon.l  Issue  passed  for 
pnniary,  industrial,  and  cafclena  wmg  to  our 
schijol.  I now  tench  in  that  wing. 


1938 

In  an  announcement  that  he  would  conduct 
morning  i)raycr  at  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal 
Church.  Mount  Ki.sco.  N.  Y.,  was  the  following 
information  about  David  W.  Barry.  He  ts^  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity 
.School  from  which  he  received  an  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  degree  in  1955.  He  is  executive 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Mission  .Society, 
coming  into  this  post  from  the  radio  and 
film  commission  of  the  National  Council  of 


Albert  B.  Buchanan  (see  Oct.  AI.  Mag.  for 
his  position)  has  sent  his  new  address.  It  is  61 
Gramercy  Park  North,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence  Derr  writes.  "Recently  bought  a 
home  at  1304  Curdes  Ave..  Ft.  Wayne.  Tnd.  We 
like  Ft.  Wayne  a great  deal  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  Oberlin  friends  visit  us.”  Larry  sent  in 
this  information  in  March!  Apologies  for  delay 
in  getting  it  into  print. 

N.  Carl  Elder,  t.  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  College  of  Wooster 
at  the  commencement  of  1958.  And  in  .Septem- 
ber of  that  year  his  son  John  was  married.  Carl 
is  the  Protestant  Chaplain  in  the  Public  Health 
.Service  Hospital  at  Carville,  La.  He  is  supported 
by  the  American  Leprosy  Missions,  an  inter- 
denominational group.  In  Religion  and  Health. 
July  1956,  Carl  had  an  article  entitled  "The 
Community  of  the  blurt,”  which  dealt  with  the 
patients  at  Carville  and  their  emotional  and  psy- 
chological problems  both  while  ill  and  after  they 
have  been  discharged.  He  is  the  author  also  of 
a promotional  leaflet  for  American  Leprosy  Mis- 
sions, Inc.  This  piece  is  called  "Unfounded 
Fears:  The  treatment  of  Hansen’s  Disease  (Lep- 
rosy) in  the  United  States.” 

Mrs.  William  B.  Millard  (Lucy  Hedenburg) 
is  "quite  active  in  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  as  corresponding  secretary,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  president.” 


"Nothing  new.”  writes  Mrs.  Millard  I.,.  Tupps 
(Alice  E.  Mehrling),  "Teaching  art  — private 
lessons  in  owm  studio,  painting  for  pleasure  and 
for  profit,  and  traveling  — to  Mexico  this  sum- 
mer.” 


1939 

William  J.  Haas  has  been  “Rector  of  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church.  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 
since  November  1953.”  He  is  a member  of 
Rotary,  vice  president  of  Mount  Vernon  YMCA; 
managing  editor  of  Diocese  of  Ohio’s  magazine. 
Church  Life:  and  treasurer  of  the  annual  Bexley 
Campaign,  which  is  the  yearly  solicitation  for 
support  of  Bexley  Hall,  the  divinity  school  of 
Kenyon  College  in  Gambier. 

An  August  item  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  an- 
nounced the  appointment,  for  a five-year  term, 
of  Robert  S.  Hunt  to  the  county  zoning  board 
of  appeals.  Hunt,  an  attorney,  was  first  named 
to  the  board  in  1956  to  fill  an  unexpired  term. 
He  was  a law  professor  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  1947-49,  and  served  as  a navy  lieutenant 
commander  during  World  War  II. 

Mrs.  Paul  Laurent  (Mildred  Hanson)  is 
teaching  music  to  seventh  graders  at  the  high 
school  in  .New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  and  teaching 
English,  reading,  etc.,  to  seventh  graders  at 
York  School.  Her  husband  is  employed  in  the 
division  office  of  the  General  Telephone  Co.,  of 
the  city. 

John  J.  McKelvy,  Jr.,  assistant  director  of 
agricultural  sciences  for  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. was  the  speaker  at  Oklahoma  Stale  Uni- 
versity’s fourth  annual  “Ethiopian  Dinner.”  hon- 
oring persons  who  have  served  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s Point  Four  program  in  Ethiopia.  The 
dinner  was  on  Sept.  12.  McKelvy  has  been  on 
(he  Rockefeller  Foundation  staff  since  1945  and 
for  seven  years  was  in  charge  of  research  in  eco- 
nomic entomology,  study  of  control  of  insects  at- 
tacking basic  food  crops.  lie  was  appointed 
agricultural  officer  for  Africa  early  this  year  and 
made  an  extensive  visit  to  African  countries,  in- 
cluding Ethiopia,  and  was  consultant  for  a pro- 
gram to  strengthen  science  and  technology  in 
selected  countries  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Switzer,  Jr.,  (Kay  Rowles) 
is  in  her  fourth  year  .as  a kindergarten  teacher  in 
the  city  school  sy'iiem  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
Her  husband,  Ed,  is  in  his  13th  year  as  chemis- 
try teacher  at  San  Bernardino  Valley  College. 
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Their  children  are  Edwin,  9th  grade,  Ann,  7th 
grade,  and  Glenn,  6th  grade.  Ed  attended  the 
Idyllwild,  Calif..  School  of  Music  last  summer, 
where  Max  Ervin,  '40  was  the  director  of  the 
program. 

1940 

Helen  Brainard  began  teaching  in  the  music 
department  of  Dutchess  Community  College  in 
September.  Helen  bas  taught  at  Vassar  College 
and  at  Western  Maryland  College  and  has  given 
recitals  throughout  .Vew  England,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  and  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
France.  She  has  made  radio  appearances  for  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

The  weekly  Australian  Baptist  of  Aug.  26  and 
the  Perth  Daily  News  of  Sei)t.  4 carried  pieces 
about  Dr.  Gardner  Taylor,  t.  who  went  to  Aus- 
tralia to  attend  the  Australia-wide  Baptist  As- 
sembly in  Perth.  While  in  Australia  Taylor  ap- 
peared on  TV  in  a meet-the-press  interview.  One 
of  the  papers  said  of  this  session  : “Under  a bar- 
rage of  questions  from  four  of  Sydney’s  lop-line 
journalists  for  half  an  hour  our  visitor  never 
faltered,  never  dodged,  never  fluffed.  Questions 
centered  on  the  segregation  and  integration  issue 
and  on  New  York’s  notorious  juvenile  delin- 
quency. His  handling  of  the  questions  demon- 
strated why  he  has  been  elected  one  of  the  two 
members  from  Brooklyn  on  the  New  York  Board 
of  Education.”  Both  papers  were  highly  com- 
plimentary to  Taylor  and  expressed  warm  ap- 
preciation of  his  personality,  character,  and  rare 
combination  of  strength  and  gentleness. 

Lewis  Wechsler,  professional  social  worker, 
has  been  named  executive  director  of  the  Mercer 
County  Association  for  Mental  Healtli,  New 
Jersey.  For  the  past  two  years  Wechsler  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Association  for  Jewish  Children 
of  Philadelphia.  He  served  two  years  as  a com- 
bat infantryman  with  the  Army  in  World  War 
II.  After  that  he  got  his  A.M.  in  social  work 
from  Columbia  University  and  was  employed 
for  five  years  by  the  Jewish  Child  Care  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

1941 

Mrs.  George  C.  Little  (Virginia  Cole)  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master  of  social  science  at 
the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work.  Virginia  has 
accepted  a position  at  the  Howard  Family  Ser- 
vice Association.  Burlington,  Vt. 

1942 

A.  Hunter  Dupree  represented  Oberlin  College 
at  the  inauguration  of  Charles  Easton  Rothwell 
as  president  of  Mills  College  on  Oct.  8. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  August, 
Richard  L.  Selle  had  joined  the  law  department 
of  International  Minerals  Chemical  corpora- 
tion, Skokie,  as  general  attorney.  Formerly  he 
practiced  with  a law  firm  in  Chicago. 

1943 

Mrs.  John  D.  Ingram,  (Patricia  A.  Smith) 
this  fall  gave  a course  of  eight  lectures  on  Amer- 
ican and  Medieval  Church  Architecture  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  near  Pittsburgh. 
Pat  and  Jack  and  their  two  boys  are  living  at 
380  Parkway  Drive,  Pittsburgh  28,  Pa. 

Robert  W.  Johnson’s  text.  Financial  Manage- 
ment, was  published  in  the  spring  by  Allyn  & 
Bacon.  On  July  1 he  became  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. After  a brief  stay  there  he  went  to  Boston 
where  he  is  attending  the  year-long  Institute  of 
Basic  Mathematics  for  Application  to  Business 
sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  analy- 
sis section  was  taught  by  Professor  Samuel  Gold- 
berg of  the  Oberlin  faculty. 

Prudence  Myer  is  teaching  at  Sophie  New- 
comb College,  Tulane  University. 

Hugh  “Gabby”  Robertson  writes  that  he  is 
“happily  chained  to  a typewriter  again.”  He  is 
an  account  executive  with  Porter  Henry  & Co.. 
Inc.,  Madison  Avenue  sales  cf>nsullants  who 
specialize  in  sales  training.  "Most  of  my  wtirk 
is  writing  — scripts,  meeting  guides,  sales  man- 
uals,” says  Gabby.  “There’s  just  enougli  travel 
and  client  conference  time  to  make  it  doubly  in- 
teresting.” The  Koberlsons  are  living  in  Beil- 
ford,  N.  Y..  in  a hou.se  made  from  a pre-Kevolu- 
tionary  church  (Baptist)  on  nine  woodsy  acres 
in  northern  Westchester.  'I'lie  only  rural  incf)ti- 
venience  they’ve  run  into  is  the  deer  whicli 
knocks  over  their  garbage  can  nightly. 

Warren  Schmoll  (professionally  known  as 
Warren  SmalO  became  the  new  director  of  youth 


choirs  of  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  Up- 
per Atontclair.  N.  J..  in  September.  Formerly 
he  taught  music  in  a West  Orange.  N.  J.,  high 
school  where,  in  addition  to  his  music  classes, 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  l)oys  and  girls  glee  clubs 
and  (he  annual  school  operetta  production.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years,  according  to  the  Montclair 
Times,  Warren  was  a chaplain’s  assistant  with 
the  113th  Cavalry  and  saw  service  in  France, 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  Germany.  Church  ser- 
vices were  comhteted  wherever  there  was  enough 
room  to  place  the  portable  organ,  and  Warren 
played  and  sang  for  every  service.  In  1955  he 
won  the  New  York  Madrigal  Society  award. 
Ili.s  prize  was  a debut  recital  at  Town  Hall  in 
New  York  City. 

Phil  Tear  has  left  the  Youngstown  Vindicator 
after  13  years.  Pie  is  now  associated  with  the 
advertising  agency  of  R.  J.  McCallister  Co.,  at 
4216  Market  St..  Youngstown  12.  Phil  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Class  of  1943. 

1944 

The  newly  created  post  of  academic  dean  at 
the  Northfield  School  is  held  by  Janet  Jacobs,  a 
Northfield  alumna.  Janet  received  her  M.A.  in 
education  from  Radcliffe  in  1950  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Northfield  faculty  from  1945  to 
1954,  leaving  to  accept  appointment  at  Wilson 
College  as  dean  of  freshmen  and  director  of 
placement.  In  her  new  position  at  Northfield 
she  serves  as  chief  assistant  in  academic  affairs 
to  the  head  of  the  school  and  also  teaches  a 
course  in  history. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Phelps  (Rosemarie  Beck)  was 
one  of  “ten  recognized  professional  artists”  ex- 
hibiting in  the  Sharon  Annual  Exhibition  of  Art, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  in  August.  This  is  an  invita- 
tional show  and  includes  painting,  sculpture,  and 
graphics.  Rosemarie  teaches  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. According  to  the  Millbrook,  N.  Y..  Round 
Table,  she  “exhibits  her  still  life  compositions 
in  a cubist-romantic  yet  personal  style  tinged 
with  symbols  drawn  from  astrology,”  at  Peridot 
Gallery,  New  York.  She  has  received  two  grants 
for  creative  work  at  Yaddo  Colony,  the  latest  in 
1958.  She  has  also  taught  at  Vassar  College 
and  her  paintings  have  been  shown  at  the  Whit- 
ney Museum.  She  won  second  prize  in  the  1958 
Sharon  annual  exhibition. 

1945 

Robert  E.  Behrens  resigned  in  August  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Sylvania,  Ohio,  to  become  pastor  of  the  First 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Bridge- 
town, suburban  Cincinnati.  He  has  been  at 
Sylvania  for  nine  years,  during  which  time  the 
membership  of  the  church  has  more  than 
doubled,  the  church  school  attendance  has 
tripled,  and  the  first  unit  of  a new  church  has 
been  built.  The  Behrens  family  planned  to 
move  to  Cincinnati  on  October  6. 

1946 

Robert  Crossley  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  St.  Olaf  College  in  North- 
field.  Minn.  He  has  his  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Michigan  and  has 
taught  at  Buffalo  State  Teachers  College  and  at 
Skidmore. 

James  Albert  Stewart,  t,  was  the  subject  of  a 
feature  article  in  the  Akron.  Ohio,  Beacon  Jour- 
nal. lie  is  pastor  of  the  Bath  Community 
Church,  near  Akron.  Since  he  went  there  in 
1952,  the  membership  has  doubled,  an  active 
men's  group  has  developed,  a $106,000  Sunday 
school  wing  has  been  started.  Jim  has  led  the 
Pilgrim  Youth  Fellowship,  served  as  chaplain 
at  Brecksville  Veterans  Hospital,  started  a 
church-sponsored  high  school  canteen  after  foot- 
ball games,  served  as  president  of  the  Bath  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  and  as  chaplain  of  the 
Kivvani.s.  He’s  also  president  of  the  Akron  Area 
Ministerial  Association  and  first  vice  president 
of  the  Council  of  Churches. 

1 947 

Nancy  George  Boucot  and  Milton  Curtis 
Cummings,  Jr.,  were  married  on  July  31  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Mr.  Cummings  is  completing  work 
f(jr  a Ph.D.  in  government  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Arthur  “Art”  S.  Hoffman  reported  in  Septem- 
ber that  he  is  U.  S.  Consul  a>ul  Public  Affairs 
Officer  in  Bordeaux.  He  has  three  sons,  is  en- 
joying life  ami  work,  and  passed  through  Ober- 
lin briefly  during  the  summer  when  he  was  home 
on  leave.  His  address  is  U.S.I.S.,  APO  255, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  and  Mrs,  George  Wilcox  (Anne  Schein) 
are  hvmg  m Mentor.  Ohio.  “After  three  years 
m Dayton  Anne  writes,  “George  started  Sept 

Mental  Health  Clime,  in  Painesville,  Ohio. 
We  re  both  glad  to  get  back  to  the  Cleveland 
~ Michael  is  3 and  David 
lp2.  Their  address  is  1260  Maple  St.,  Mentor 


1948 

In  September  we  received  the  new  address  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Avery  (Minnie  Sasahara. 
’47)  and  daughter  Robin  Kimiko.  now  seven 
months  old.  They  are  living  at  941  St.  James 
St..  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  (See  Oct,  Al.  Mag. 
for  Bob’s  occupation.) 

William  G.  Bosworth  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  inauguration  of  Branford  Price  Miller 
as  president  of  Portland  State  College,  Portland. 
Ore.,  on  Oct.  18. 

From  Chilton.  Wis..  Mrs.  Jarah  B.  Crawford 
(Paula  Wohlford)  writes,  “Jerry  owns  and  man- 
ages a local  hardware  store.  I am  teaching  mu- 
sic in  the  public  school.  Am  active  in  Girl  Scout 

work,  naturally,  since  we  have  two  girls  

Suzi  Dale.  11,  and  Polly  Rae,  8.  We  enjoy  trav- 
eling and  were  in  California  last  year;  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  this  year.” 

S.  Allen  Heininger  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  intermediate  and  exploratory  chem- 
icals section  in  the  development  department  of 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company’s  Organic  Chemi- 
cals Division  at  St.  Louis.  He  had  been  project 
manager  in  that  department. 

In  August  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hill  and 
five  children  moved  into  a home  at  2009  Stan- 
wood  Drive.  East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  East 
Cleveland  Leader  ran  a feature  on  the  family. 
During  the  summer  Tom  directed  the  Peninsula 
Players  at  Peninsula,  Ohio.  He  has  been  with 
the  Cleveland  Playhouse  for  the  past  three  years, 
first  as  actor,  now  as  actor-director.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Christopher.  11,  ten-year-old  twins, 
Richard  and  Michael,  Nicholas  3,  and  20-month- 
old  Timothy.  Mrs.  Hill’s  professional  name,  is 
Anne  Gerety.  Until  she  had  a female  lead  this 
summer  in  Peninsula  she  had  not  been  in  a play 
for  three  years,  though  she  has  taped  some  in- 
ternational radio  shows. 


1949 

Mrs.  Jack  R.  Carlson  (Judith  Holaday)  wrote 
in  late  July,  “We  are  on  our  way  to  Kansas  City 
where  Jack  is  going  to  go  to  school  for  his  A.M. 
in  social  work.  Our  boy,  Michael,  is  now  a year 
old,  and  we  expect  another  one  in  October.”  No 
further  word  as  this  goes  to  press. 

Penn  State  University  awarded  a master  of 
science  degree  to  David  Charles  Greene  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  session  in  August. 

Milton  Groesbeck  has  left  the  Chatham 
Schools  and  has  begun  setting  up  developmental 
reading  programs  for  a junior  and  senior  high 
school  in  Madison,  N.  J.  He  and  Betty  have  a 
son  and  a daughter  in  the  Chatham  Schools  and 
two  more  sons  at  home  waiting  for  their  turn. 

Mr.,  m,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  Hess  (Westher 
Lowdermilk)  vacationed  last  summer  in  Hawaii. 
Bill  came  home  to  a new  job  — head  of  Division 
Plowshare,  which  deals  in  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear explosions,  i.e.,  building  a new  Panama 
Canal,  harbor  in  Alaska,  etc.  (See  the  article 
by  Teller  in  May  1959  Readers  Digest.)  The 
Hesses  have  also  moved  into  a new  home,  to  be 
nearer  to  the  U.  C.  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Liv- 
ermore, Calif.  Their  address  is  Box  3 Castle- 
wood  Drive,  Pleasanton,  Calif.  The  children. 
Walter,  2^,  and  Alison,  14  months,  “like  the 
outdoor  living  here.” 

From  Richard  Weekes:  “For  the  third  time 
since  graduation,  I have  a foreign  address  (1st 
Pakistan,  2nd  London).  I am  assistant  mission 
chief  of  the  CARE  program  in  Turkey,  in  charge 
of  the  Istanbul  office.  With  wife  and  18-month- 
old  daughter,  am  housed  on  edge  of  Bosporus 
hopefully  for  three  vears.  Job:  liatulUng  shipping 
problems  of  CARE’  milk  and  other  foods,  initiat- 
ing sclf-belp  projects  throughout  Turkey.  Tur- 
key is  crawling  with  Oberlinians;  more  are  wel- 
come.” Dick’s  mailing  address  is  C-‘\RE 
sion.  PK  78,  Hesiktas,  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

David  Yaukey  is  back  in  the  United  States 
after  three  years  at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  during  the  last  of  which  he  was  aoimg 
cliairman  of  the  department  of  sociology  and  an- 
thropology. Their  first  child,  Timothy,  was  born 
on  .April  24.  They  are  now  in  Princeton,  N.  J-. 
where  David  is  working  full  time  analyzing  data 
he  has  gathered  on  Lebanese  population,  under  a 
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gtntil  from  ihc  Population  Council  in  the  PTSA. 
'flu*  address  he  sent  us,  before  he  returned  to  this 
country,  is  Office  of  Population  Research,  5 
Ivy  Lane,  Princeton  University,  Priticelon,  N.  J. 
David’s  wife  is  the  former  Barbara  Hehrns,  a 
jrvaduatc  of  Syracuse  I’niversity. 

1950 

Donald  Austin  became  principal  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  Flossmoor.  Til.,  this  fall.  He 
had  taught  previously  in  Hinsdale  and  Highland 
Park,  in.,  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bjorklund  (Marjorie  Holden) 
writes.  “We  have  bought  a new  home  plus  the 
lot  next  door,  five  miles  southwest  of  the  city 
attd  are  enjoying  having  space  for  trees,  garden, 
atid  for  the  children  to  play  in.  We're  still  driv- 
ing the  '32  Chevy  — it  attracts  considerable  at- 
tention.” The  new  address  is  5212  Mahark  Lane. 
Peoria,  111. 

Edward  H.  Davis  is  now  senior  security  an- 
alyst with  The  Bank  of  California  N.A.,  located 
at  400  California  St..  San  Francisco  20.  Etl 
and  his  wife  (Katherine  Turner.  ’49)  and  their 
two  small  boys  live  at  27  Kelton  Court,  San 
Mateo,  Calif. 

“.Musical  Stage  Calls  Oakland  Housewife 
Back  to  Footlights,”  was  the  headline  on  a story 
in  the  Passaic-Clifton,  N.  J..  Herald-News  in 
August.  The  housewife  is  Mrs.  Stanley  G.  God- 
frey (Joyce  Stansell)  who  was  singing  at  the 
•Meadowbrook  Dinner  Theater  in  Cedar  Grove. 
Married  in  1956,  Joyce  has  been  e.xecutive  direc- 
tor of  the  East  Paterson  YMCA-YWCA  and 
has  been  appearing  only  in  local  concerts.  Pre- 
viously she  had  had  roles  in  Top  Banana.  The 
King  and  I,  and  a number  of  other  musicals. 
The  producers  at  the  Meadowbrook  plan  now. 
the  news  story  says,  to  give  her  additional  vocal 
jobs  at  their  theater. 

Robert  Requa  will  change  positions  in  Janu- 
ary. He  is  going  from  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  to  Wesley  Metho- 
dist Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  will  be 
organist  and  choir  director. 

Eugene  Smith  completed  his  year  of  residence 
and  many  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
education  by  the  end  of  the  summer  quarter, 
1959,  at  the  University  of  Washington.  In  Sep- 
tember he  became  research  coordinator  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  State  of  Washington.  The  work  in- 
volves, initially,  research  specifically  in  the  area 
of  programs  of  education  for  gifted  pupils.  It 
is  a newly-created  position,  one  with  no  prece- 
dents to  follow,  and  offers  opportunity  for  imag- 
inative work.  He  will  continue  work  for  his 
doctorate  concurrently.  New  address  for  Gene 
and  Marcia  and  their  three  children,  Sheila, 
Kenna,  and  Maynard,  3109  Hawthorne  Place, 
Olympia,  Wash. 

1951 

Donald  Barrett  has  received  a John  Hay  Whit- 
ney Opportunity  Fellowship  in  music,  one  of  six 
awards  to  young  artists  in  music  and  dance.  The 
awards  are  granted  to  young  men  and  women 
“who  show  exceptional  promise,  and  who  have 
been  prevented  by  race,  cultural  background,  or 
region  of  residence  from  fully  developing  their 
potentialities.”  The  item  in  Musical  America, 
.August  1959,  listing  the  Fellowships,  gives  no 
further  details  as  to  where  Barrett  will  study. 

Mrs.  James  Deshel  (Gwen  Owen)  is  teaching 
in  North  Bennington,  Vermont,  — English  and 
Social  studies  to  a group  of  thirty  seventh  grad- 
ers. Her  husband  is  teaching  in  the  high  school 
in  Bennington.  Address:  Box  416,  North  Benn- 
ington, Vermont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hunt  (Priscilla 
“Peekie”  Stevenson)  are  in  Germany  where  he 
is  doing  research  for  his  Ph.D.  on  Goebbels’ 
propaganda  ministry.  They  expect  to  be  there 
until  Feb.  1960. 

Leona  M.  Lorenz  is  supervisor  of  elementary 
vocal  music  in  the  Soulli  Orange  and  Maple- 
wood Schools.  Her  home  address  remains  the 
same,  1208  Fairmounl  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

1952 

Roald  T.  Buhler  is  a research  assistant  in 
psychology  in  the  Rutgers  University  School  of 
Education.  From  1952-58,  Roald  was  employed 
iti  sales  for  .Aluminum  Utensil  Co.,  Procter  & 
Gamble,  and  II.  H.  Cutler,  successively. 

On  a card  postmarked  “Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,” 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cline  (Molly  Keller)  wrote  us  in 
•September,  “Enjoying  it  very  much  out  here,  in 
spite  of  earthquakes.  Now  have  three  children. 


last  born  June  4.  1959,  named  Elizabeth  Jane. 
Husband  (James)  i.s  a re.scarch  physicist  for  the 
.Atomic  Energy  rmnmission  here  at  the  reactor 
testing  station."  Address  is  495  N.  Ridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Gallup  (Padmasani  Joti- 
muttu  Gallup,  m.  '57)  were  commissioned  on 
Sept.  13.  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Kane.  Pa.  Dave  and  Padma  and  Baby  Carol 
left  in  September  for  India  to  serve  under  the 
.American  Board  in  Madura.  South  India,  Dave 
got  his  B.D.  at  Oberlin  in  June.  He  served  as 
Shansi  Rep  in  India.  1952-55.  In  1957-58  the 
Callups  were  in  Claremont.  Calif.,  where  Dave 
was  a Danforlh  intern  at  the  Claremont  Colleges 
and  Padma  an  instructor  in  zoology. 

The  appoiniment  of  Robert  D.  Hennon  as 
academic  counselor  for  the  Ttidiann  University 
Kokomo  Center  was  announced  in  August.  Hen- 
non is  a candidate  for  the  doctorate  degree  at  In- 
diana and  will  he  a resident  lecturer  in  speech 
and  theatre.  He  has  both  A.B.  and  .A.M.  from 
Indiana.  In  1954-55  TTcnnon  was  stage  director 
for  Station  KFTC-TV  in  St.  Louis  and  during 
the  summer  of  1957  he  was  lighting  director  for 
the  play.  Chucky  Jack,  at  Gatlinburg.  Tenn. 

J.  Frederick  Lacey  has  moved  from  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan College  to  .Santa  Ana  College  (Calif.), 
where  he  is  instructor  in  English.  The  Laceys 
have  bought  a home  at  12902  Eveningside  Drive. 
.Santa  Ana. 

Aldo  Mancinelli  was  appointed  in  the  summer 
to  be  assistant  professor  of  piano  and  artist  in 
residence  at  Morningside  College,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Aldo  studied  abroad  for  several  years, 
winning  two  distinguished  prizes  for  piano  per- 
formance. He  toured  extensively  in  Europe  and 
served  as  visiting  professor  of  piano  at  the  Con- 
servatoire National  in  Beirut,  Lebanon.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  teaching  this  year,  Aldo  has  sched- 
uled several  concerts  in  this  country  and  a tour 
in  South  America  during  1959-60. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Meyers  (Sheila  Goldberg) 
writes:  “In  July  w'e  moved  from  New  Jersey  to 
2020  Random  Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  A 
new  position  for  Lew  was  the  occasion  for  our 
move  and  thus  far  we  have  every  reason  to  he 
most  pleased  with  our  new  environment.  Lew 
is  now  senior  chemical  engineer  and  assistant  to 
a V.P.  in  a synthetic  resin  company  and  has 
never  worked  harder  or  been  happier.  The  fact 
that  our  second  child  is  due  in  a few  months  adds 
immeasurably  to  all  of  our  excitement.  All  of 
you  who  visit  Disneyland  remember  — we’re  just 
two  miles  away !” 

1953 

Betsy  Ellen,  first  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde 
E.  Bartter  (Gail  Hadaway),  was  born  on  Feb. 
27,  1959.  Also,  the  Bartters  have  a new  home 
at  3076  Augustine  Drive,  Parma  34.  Ohio. 

News  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurman  Theodore 
Brown,  Jr.  (Beverly  Norfleet,  ’54)  as  follows: 
“Our  son,  Teddy,  arrived  Sept.  18.  1958.  Our 
daughter,  Wendy,  is  now  three.  Thurm  com- 
pleted the  General  Electric  Business  Training 
Course  in  June  1958  and  is  now  internal  auditor 
at  the  Missiles  & Ordnance  Depot  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  In  January  1959  we  moved  into  our  own 
home  at  58  Emerson  Ave.  We  like  it  in  the 
Berkshires.  Have  been  here  four  years.” 

James  J.  Duncan  is  teaching  music  in  the 
Mercer.  Pa.,  area  elementary  schools.  He  taught 
last  year  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  and  the  three 
previous  years  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Ko- 
claikanal  School  in  South  India. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lee  Good  (Ella  For- 
syth) moved  last  summer  from  Redding,  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  Bay  area — 5008  Manila  Avenue, 
Oakland,  Calif.  Ella  writes:  “We  decided  to 
move  before  becoming  too  firmly  entrenched,  so 
we  closed  the  business,  and  I now  have  a teach- 
ing position  in  the  Lockwood  School,  in  Oak- 
land, teaching  fourth  grade.  Too  soon  for  Tom 
to  line  up  anything.” 

Joseph  L.  Howell  is  a member  of  the  East 
Technical  High  School  faculty  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  He  teaches  physical  education  and  is  now 
varsity  coach  of  the  famous  East  Tech  basketball 
team  that  has  won  three  city  titles.  Until  this 
fall  he  was  assistant  coach.  The  team  is  the 
two-time  Class  AA  champion  in  the  Stale.  In 
the  five  years  Howell’s  predecessor  was  head 
coach  at  Tech  the  teams  have  had  109  wins 
against  10  losses.  Joe  is  currently  working  to- 
ward the  M.A.  degree  in  education  at  Western 
Reserve. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson  reports  that  he  has  finished 
the  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  North- 
western University.  He  expects  to  receive  it  in 


June  I960.  At  present  he  is  doing  postdoctoral 
study  in  invertebrate  physiology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  Seattle.  Adflress:  c/o  The 
Department  of  Zoology,  at  the  Hniversity. 

Janice  Kevin  Sharp.  ’54.  and  John  van  Steen- 
wyk  were  married  in  July  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Janice  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Ser- 
vice in  New  York  City,  having  graduated  from 
the  department  of  nursing.  Columbia  University. 
John,  with  an  M.A.  from  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  LLiiversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  with  Martin  & Segal,  Inc.,  New 
York  consultants  on  health,  welfare,  an<l  retire- 
ment programs. 

1954 

“Recently  promoted  to  captain  in  the  Air 
Force,”  says  the  Wanaque,  N.  J.,  Bulletin. 
“Werner  R.  Bierfreund  has  completed  his  med- 
ical internship  at  Fitzsimons  Army  Hospital.  Den- 
ver, Colo.”  Werner  has  his  M.D.  degree  from 
New  York  Medical  College.  He  and  his  wife, 
(Margaret  Twaddle),  have  moved  to  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Va..  where  he  is  assigned  to  the 
836lh  Tactical  Plospital. 

Ray  Downs  and  Lavinia  L.  Davis  were  mar- 
ried in  Brookfield  Center,  Mass.,  on  June  27. 
They  are  living  in  Tokj’o  where  Ray  is  an  in- 
structor and  Lavinia  is  librarian  at  the  Ameri- 
can School. 

Alice  C.  Hanawalt  and  James  Irving  Morgan 
were  married  on  August  22  in  Epworth-Euclid 
Methodist  Church  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Philip  C.  Hanawalt  is  in  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, at  the  University  Institute  of  Microbi- 
ology, doing  research  work  under  a two-year  fel- 
lowship from  the  cancer  division  of  the  National 
Council  of  Health  of  the  United  States,  He  re- 
ceived the  Ph.D.  in  biophysics  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  June.  He  had  completed  the  work  for 
this  degree  in  September  1958. 

Clark  Wright  Heath,  Jr.  and  Susan  Sheppard 
Homans  were  married  early  in  September  in 
Saunderstown,  R.  I.  Clark  and  Susan  received 
M.D.  degrees  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1958.  Clark 
is  an  intern  with  the  Harvard  Medical  Service  at 
the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Susan  is  an  intern 
at  the  Salt  Lake  County  General  Hospital.  They 
are  living  in  Boston. 

Frederick  M.  Heath  is  completing  work  this 
year  for  a Ph.D.  in  American  History  at  Col- 
umbia University.  Horae  address  changed  from 
Wilton,  Conn,  to  27  Hoskins  Road,  Bloomfield, 
Conn. 

Mary  G.  Houck  is  in  Denver  working  as  as- 
sistant registrar  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
Extension  Center.  She  moved  there  a year  ago 
from  New  York  City.  Mary’s  address  is  1203 
Emerson,  Denver  18. 

While  they  are  in  this  country  on  furlough 
from  their  missionary  work  in  Hokaido,  Japan. 
Richard  Lammers,  t.  and  his  wife  are  studying 
at  Cornell  University,  taking  a special  missionary 
course.  They  attended  the  General  Synod  meet- 
ing in  Oberlin  in  July  and  a missionary  con- 
ference in  Framingham,  Mass.,  in  August.  They 
expect  to  return  to  Japan  in  the  summer  of  1960. 

Michael  Litt  is  an  instructor  in  chemistry  at 
Reed  College,  Portland.  Ore.  He  is  teaching 
freshman  chemistry  and  has  a research  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  study 
the  kinetics  of  ribonuclease  action. 

Mrs.  Knute  Magerkurth  (Edith  Magerkurth) 
is  dean  of  women  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  Jefferson  County.  Evergreen,  Colorado, 

While  Joseph  E.  Miranda  is  in  service  at  Boll- 
ing Air  Force  Base  he  is  serving  as  the  part- 
time  organist  and  choir  master  at  the  Lewins- 
ville  Presbyterian  Church,  Chain  Bridge  Road. 
McLean,  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Murrow  (Hope  Griswold)  and 
her  husband  are  the  resident  couple  in  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee  Projects  House 
in  East  Harlem,  and  leaders  of  a year-round  pro- 
ject there.  Dan,  a social  worker,  also  leads  a 
teen-age  work  project  in  a community  center. 
Hope  worked  as  a caseworker  until  April,  stop- 
ping then  because  of  “our  biggest  news  — Claudia 
Sara  was  born  August  4.  1959.”  The  Murrow 
address  is  94  E.  lllih  St..  New  York  29.  N.  Y. 

On  May  26.  1959,  Gloria  Heise  married  John 
Palanchian.  They  spent  the  summer  in  Santa 
Fe.  N.  Mex.,  where  her  husband  was  a violinist 
with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  Company.  They  are 
now  at  their  new  Idress  in  North  Bergen,  New 
Jersey. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  George  Shambaugh  (Katherine 
Matthews,  ’55)  have  moved  from  Denver  where 
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A Christmas  Devotion 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  2 

centers  of  culture  for  their  contributions  to  the  centuries. 
Jesus  teachings  are  still  pertinent  because,  as  one  scholar 
said,  "Jesus’  insights  leap  across  tire  changing  centuries  be- 
cause they  speak  to  the  unchanging  needs  of  the  heart  of 
man.” 

Among  interpreters  who  help  us  appreciate  the  modern- 
izing of  Jesus  at  this  Christmas  season  are  especially  mod- 
ern 'wise  men”  whom  we  call  the  poets,  the  playwrights, 
and  the  theologians.  The  first  of  our  "wise  men”  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets.  Sings  John  Oxenham, 

In  Clirist  there  is  no  East  or  West 
In  Him  no  South  or  North, 

But  one  great  fellowship  of  Love 
Throughout  die  whole  wide  earth. 

Along  with  John  Oxenliam  speaks  an  anonymous  poet. 

If  Jesus  stays  within  the  book 
He'll  ne’er  receive  another  look; 

If  he  remains  within  the  creed 
He’ll  fail  to  meet  your  deepest  need. 

But  if  to  folks  you’ll  love  impart 
You'll  find  his  spirit  in  your  heart. 

W.  H.  Auden  ( in  For  the  Time  Being  a Christmas  Ora- 
torio) sees  meaning  in  Jesus: 

He  is  the  Truth. 

Seek  Him  in  the  Kingdom  of  Anxiety. 

You  will  come  to  a great  city 

that  has  expected  your  return  for  years. 

From  the  second  of  our  "wise  men,”  represented  by  the 
playwright,  we  read  the  story  of  John  Loving  in  Eugene 
O’Neill’s  play.  Days  Without  End.  After  losing  his  boy- 
hood faith,  and  finding  no  spirimal  satisfaction  in  an 
atheist’s  club,  cynicism,  or  moorings  in  philosophical  cults. 
John  Loving  finally  wanders  into  a chapel  at  dawn,  and 
on  his  knees  before  a crucifix  utters  a prayer:  "Thou  hast 
conquered  Lord.  Thou  art  — the  end.  Forgive  this 
damned  soul  of  John  Loving.”  Oparre  in  Maxwell  Ander- 
son’s The  Wingless  Victory,  before  she  finally  drinks  her 
cup  of  poison,  cries  to  her  old  pagan  Malayan  gods  as  she 
discerns  the  finality  of  Jesus’  teachings:  "He  came  too 
soon,  this  Christ  of  peace.  Men  are  not  yet  ready.  An- 
other hundred  thousand  years  they  must  drink  your  potion 
of  tears  and  blood.”  In  Family  Portrait  (by  Lenore  Coffey 
and  William  Cowen)  sometime  after  Jesus’  death,  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  has  summarized  Jesus’  teachings  about 
love,  forgiveness,  courage,  and  respect  for  human  life  to 
Leban,  a marriage  contractor.  Leban  asks  Mary,  "Has 
anyone  ever  tried  it  — to  live  the  way  he  taught?”  To 
which  Mary  replies,  "I  don’t  think  so.”  Then  Leban  says, 

' Might  be  interesting  to  see  what  would  happen  if  people 
did.” 

Our  third  "wise  men”  are  seen  through  the  wisdom  of 
contemporary  theologians:  Albert  Jay  Nock  — "Experience 


will  prove  that  it  [the  Christian  way  of  life]  is  a good  way 
none  better,  if  one  have  but  the  understanding  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  to  cleave  to  it.”  Charles  H.  Dodd  — "When 
moral  and  religious  advance  is  made,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that 
it  antiquates  the  teachings  of  Jesus;  on  the  contrary,  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  a fresh  unfolding  of  what  Jesus  meant.”  Amos 
N.  Wilder  — "Jesus’  own  life  drama  and  the  experience  of 
his  followers  with  him  and  through  him  released  an  incom- 
parable power.  This  power  was  creative  both  in  life  and  in 
thought.”  Dmitri  Merejkowski  — "Slaves  will  remember 
the  eternal  name  of  Christ:  The  Liberator."  G.  Bromley 
Oxnam  — "What  happened  to  Augustine  there  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Milan  ...  to  the  cavalier  Francis  of  Assisi  ...  to 
David  Livingston  [in  Africa]?  The  stimulus  of  Christ?” 
Paul  Tillich  — In  Christ  . . . Christianity  sees  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ultimate  meaning  of  history.” 

Ronald  Knox  in  his  book  Enthusiasm  says  that  the  per- 
son or  the  group  movement  widi  enthusiasm  "expects  more 
from  the  grace  of  God  than  we  others.  He  sees  what  ef- 
fects religion  can  have,  does  sometime  have,  in  transform- 
ing a man’s  whole  life  and  outlook.”  Such  a mood  of  en- 
thusiasm is  the  Chrismias  mood  for  1959,  as  Christians 
expect  much  from  the  grace  of  God  as  they  live  disciplined 
lives  within  themselves,  with  their  fellowmen,  and  with 
God.  Entliusiasm  was  the  mood  of  the  first  century 
Christian  world.  It  was  the  spirit  of  John  Frederick  Ober- 
lin,  when  he  went  to  Waldbach  against  the  advice  of 
friends,  to  become  "a  Protestant  saint  whose  life  is  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  in  human  history  of  greatness  achieved 
through  fidelity  to  a despised  and  neglected  field  of  work.” 
After  half  a century  of  consecrated  labor  at  Waldbach,  he 
received  the  gold  medal  from  the  French  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  (in  1818)  and  was  decorated  with  the  rib- 
bon of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (in  1819)  for  his  accomplish- 
ments. With  a similar  enthusiasm  in  1833,  seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Pastor  Oberlin,  John  J.  Shipherd  and 
Philo  P.  Stewart  established  Oberlin  College  “to  train 
teachers  and  other  Christian  leaders  for  the  boundless  and 
most  delicate  fields  in  the  west.”  Oberlin  College  today  with 
its  three  schools  is  the  result  of  these  earlier  hopes.  The 
Christmas  theme  of  1959  is  stiU  one  of  similar  enthusiasm, 
in  which  the  Oberlin  Family  of  "ten  thousand  strong”  ex- 
pects much  from  the  grace  of  God  as  they  "modernize” 
Jesus’  insights  for  the  greater  fumre  of  Oberlin  College  and 
her  graduates. 

Perhaps  the  prayer  of  some  of  us  as  modern  "wise  men” 
may  be:  I have  no  more  gold.  I spent  it  all  on  foolish 
songs  — lures  of  the  world  — apparent  rainbows  of  prom- 
ise — fanciful  mirages  in  the  deserts.  Incense  too  I burned 
to  the  great  idols  of  this  world  — enticements  of  grandeur 
— hopes  of  false  ambitions  — I must  come  with  empty 
hands.  Myrrh  I lost  in  those  dark  sepulchres  where  false 
Messiahs  enticed  me  for  a moment  — but  died  in  vain. 
/ can  only  give  myself  — I have  nothing  but  this.  Hu- 
miliated, yet  in  hiunility,  I offer  the  gift  of  myself  at  Thy 
holy  altar  this  Christmas  season. 


George  had  finished  his  internship  at  the  Denver 
General  Hospital,  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where 
lie  is  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  He  com- 
pleted his  officer  training  course  and  took  a 
course  in  preventive  medicine,  that  emled  Sept. 
4.  Then  they  were  to  go  to  Formosa  for  two 
years.  During  August  Kalhie  worked  at  Bap- 
tist Memorial  Hospital  in  San  Antonio  as  a phy- 
sical therapist. 

David  Weaver  Soule  received  the  degree  of 
iloetor  of  medicine  this  summer  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester. 

r.)r.  and  Mrs.  John  'i'ewdall  Trumper  (Nance 
Peiper)  announce  the  birlli  of  (heir  third  chilfl, 
Rachel,  June  10,  1959,  in  Philadelphia. 

Jackie  Vaughn  III  writes  from  Oxford,  Eng- 
land: “I  have  been  at  Oxfor<l  University  for  the 
last  three  years  as  a Fulbrighl  Scholar  and  h'cl- 


low  working  for  a degree  in  International  Race 
Relations.  I have  completed  a study  of  race  re- 
lations in  an  English  town  and  will  be  graduat- 
ing shortly  ‘Oxon’  and  with  ‘Distinction.’  (Oxon, 
B.Litt.)  I have  been  working  closely  with  (jun- 
nar  Myrdal  for  the  last  few  months.  He  is  a 
professor  at  Oxford  University  for  a short  period. 
He  is  now  reading  my  thesis  for  suggestions  on 
publication.”  Jackie  wrote  us  on  July  10. 

Charles  Winterling  finished  his  internship  at 
Barnes  Hospital  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  iti  June,  and 
them  began  Army  service. 

Mrs.  William  V.  Wright  (Anne  Marie  Carle- 
ton)  sends  word  of  the  birth  of  a son,  David,  on 
Ai)ril  15  and  gives  a new  address:  24  Cathy 
Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Vukich  (Marjorie  Diebolt) 
reported  in  August,  “In  April  Weslinghouse 


transferred  Joe  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  AEC 
site  in  Idaho.  We  are  making  our  home_  in 
Idaho  Falls.  We’ve  joined  the  world  of  tourists 
to  witness  the  exquisite  siglits  of  the  nearby 
Teton  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks.”  Their 
address  is  355  Linden  Drive,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

1955 

Mrs.  George  Berg  (Ann  Hennings)  and  her 
husband  returned  last  April  from  a three-year 
tour  at  Rhein-Main  Air  Force  Base  in  Germany. 
They  enjoyed  it  very  much,  but  their  children. 
“Carol,  3.  Bub.  2,  and  Susan.  11  months,  and  the 
dog  Cassie.  appreciate  the  Tennessee  sun  much 
more  than  the  h'rankfurt  fog.  George  is  in  Troop 
Carrier  now.  We’d  like  to  see  any  Obcrlinians 
in  the  area  at  our  home  at  1010  Dogwood  Drive, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.” 
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Jane  Bishop  and  Betty  Chappel  I)oth  vaca- 
tioned in  Alaska  this  past  sumnuT  and  met  by 
chance  on  tlic  Alaska  railroad  cn  route  from 
Kairbanks  to  Mt.  McKinley  Park.  They  agreed 
ihev  “had  picked  a beautiful  and  interesting 
spot"  for  a vacation. 

Mrs.  Horace  Briggs  (Mary  Ann  Thiergart- 
ner)  is  teaching  third  grade  at  the  Church  Street 
School  in  Guilford.  Conn. 

Thomas  G.  Campbell  was  married  to  Kather- 
ine ^^argarct  Noyes  of  Williamsport,  Pa.  (Buck- 
nell  U.  ’55.  and  Yale  Graduate  School  of  Nurs- 
ing ’58),  in  Marquand  Chapel  of  Yale  Divinity 
School  on  June  9.  Richard  Thompson  was  in 
the  wedding  party.  After  a honeymoon  in  New 
Hampshire  they  returned  in  July  to  their  respec- 
tive jobs  in  New  Haven  — Kathy  with  the  Visit- 
ing Nurses’  Association  and  Tom,  after  receiving 
the  B.D.  from  Vale,  to  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer, as  minister  of  education  and  parish  life. 
Their  address  is  185  Cold  Spring  St.,  New 
Haven. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Cary  (Deborah 
Johnson)  are  living  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  where 
Dick  is  in  architectural  piactice  in  Boston,  while 
Debby  is  minding  the  two  children  and  dog. 
Dick  writes.  “We  are  just  getting  settled  (early 
September)  after  moving  from  Jlinncapolis  and 
Chicago,  and  find  Boston  stimulating.  I am 
considering  further  study  concentrated  on  the 
problems  of  urban  housing,  probably  at  Har- 
vard.” Their  address  is  18  Park  Avc.,  Win- 
chester, Mass. 

Peter  L.  Ciurezak,  until  Feljruary  with  the 
US  Military  Academy  Band  at  West  Point  is 
visiting  assistant  professor  and  assistant  conduc- 
tor of  the  University  Bands  at  University  of 
Oklahoma.  While  at  West  Point  he  did  part- 
time  study  at  Teachers  College.  Columbia  and 
received  an  MA  in  Music  Education  summer  ’59. 

David  H.  Edison  received  the  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy in  chemistry  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  this  summer. 

A son,  Christopher  John,  was  born  on  June 
22  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hoh  (Mary  “Kate” 
Housman).  Paul  Hoh  (Denison,  ’55)  finished 
seminary  in  May  and  is  now  pastor  of  Christ 
Lutheran  Church  in  Reading,  Pa.  The  Hoh 
address  is  928  Weiser  St.  there. 

A son,  Eric  John,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
K.  Robert  Huffman  (Rfel  Long,  ’57)  on  April 
20.  Bob  received  his  Ph.D.  in  organic  chemis- 
try from  the  University  of  Rochester  a year  ago 
and  is  now  employed  by  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co. 

Arnold  P.  Jones  and  Emma  L.  Collins  were 
married  on  Jan.  31,  1959.  He  entered  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  this  fall  to  study  for 
the  Ph.D.  in  mathematics.  He  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Heart  Institute  as  mathe- 
matician working  in  theoretical  biophysics.  The 
Jones  address  is  1328  Que  St.  N.W.,  Apt.  6, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A,  Kenny  (Ethel  “Pete”  Peter- 
son) writes,  “Joe  and  I have  moved  from  Brook- 
lyn Heights.  Joe  received  his  masters  from  Co- 
lumbia Business  School  in  June.  Our  present 
address  is:  Round  Hill  Road,  Greenwich,  Conn.” 


ATTENTION 
Any  last  minute  changes  for 
the  new  Alumni  Directory 
must  be  in  the  hands  of: 
Mr.  Louis  Hartson 
Alumni  Records 
Administration  Bldg. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
by  January  1,  1960. 


Mrs.  Kikuo  Matsukawa  (Laura  M.  Kimura) 
wrote  us  in  September,  “In  August  of  1958  I 
retired  from  private  piano  teaching  and  became 
a full-time  minister’s  wife  by  marrying  Rev. 
Kikuo  Matsukawa  on  Oct.  4.  We  are  with  the 
Lihue  Baptist  Church,  Kauai  and  are  fortunate 
to  have  a wonderful  congregation  and  the  beauti- 
ful geographical  setting  of  the  Garden  Isle.  We 
welcome  any  Oberlin  friends  coming  this  way.” 
Laura’s  address  is:  Box  244,  Lihue,  Kauai,  Ha- 
waii. 

John  W.  Palmer  spent  the  time  after  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  Air  Force  in  the  spring  with 


Dansk  Esso  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Now  he 
i.<  studying  Law  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
.'\nn  Arbor,  Nov.  Mag. 

Anthony  Papalia  was  discharged  from  active 
duty  in  the  Air  Force  in  July  and  is  teaching  in 
the  Warren.  Pa.,  High  School.  His  wife  (Ruth 
Wickersham.  ’56),  is  active  in  local  music  groups 
and  played  the  harp  at  the  wedding  in  July  of 
Carol  Barrett  and  John  Hofmann,  both  ’56.  A 
daughter,  Mary  Jude,  was  born  to  Ruth  and 
Tony  on  April  18.  1959. 

Carol  Ann  Rogers  received  the  M.A.  degree 
at  Temple  University  in  June.  She  is  teaching 
French  this  fall  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
West  Chester,  Pa, 

Carl  Rubis  returned  in  August  from  a three- 
month  tour  of  ('enlral  and  South  America  with 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  Carl  recently 
became  engaged  to  a Radford  C’ollegc  graduate, 
Mi.ss  Wren  King.  They  plan  an  early  summei 
wedding  next  year. 

Thomas  Spacht  has  a Fulbright  grant  this 
year  for  study  of  organ  and  harpsichord.  He 
was  to  sail  on  Aug.  14  for  Amsterdam  to  study 
at  the  Amsterdam  Conservatory.  From  1955  to 
1957  he  .served  in  the  army  as  a chaplain’s  assis- 
tant. He  has  done  graduate  study  with  Arthur 
Poister  at  Syracuse  University  and  has  given 
recitals  at  Syracuse,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Norman  Thoms  was  graduated  from  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Medical  School  on  June  13 
and  is  intc'rning  at  Blodgett  Hospital,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Nancy  Coe,  m,  and  William  D.  Wixom  were 
married  in  August  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Friends  Meeting.  The  couple  met  at  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art,  where  Nancy  is  assistant 
curator  of  paintings  and  Mr.  Wixom  is  curator 
of  the  medieval  department  of  decorative  art. 

1956 

Mary  Jo  Bennett  and  Henry  Briscoe  Andrews 
of  Berea,  Ohio,  were  married  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  on  August  8.  They  are  living  at  6457 
Ridge  Road,  Parma,  Ohio. 

Clare  lerardi  and  Kenneth  Paton  Ayden  were 
married  in  August  and  are  living  in  Jackson 
Heights.  N.  Y. 

David  A.  Bieber  Is  assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  physics  at  Wilmington  College, 
Ohio.  Last  year  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  Colby 
College,  after  receiving  the  M.Sc.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1958,  where  he  had 
been  a research  and  teaching  assistant. 

Russell  M.  Blackmer,  on  Sept.  1,  became  min- 
ister of  music  at  First  Baptist  Church.  Topeka, 
Kans.  For  two  years  he  has  been  organist  and 
choir  director  of  South  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Russell  received  the 
Mus.B.  from  the  College  of  Wooster  and  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  sacred  music  from  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  He  studied  also  with  T. 
Charles  Lee,  ’36. 

A letter  from  Mrs.  Albert  Garvey  (Barbara 
Harman)  in  September  reported  “I  was  married 
to  Albert  Garvey  at  my  home  in  Western 
Springs,  111.,  on  May  31.  My  sister  Kathie  was 
my  only  attendant.  Music  was  provided  by 
Frank  Hamilton  playing  the  guitar  and  banjo. 
Frank  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Old  Town  School 
of  Folk  Music  in  Chicago,  where  A1  and  I met. 
We  had  a Bantu  wedding  march,  and  other 
African,  American,  and  Israeli  folk  music  after 
the  ceremony.  A1  is  a designer,  graduate  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Art  Institute.  We  are  living 
in  Paris,  where  A1  will  study  industrial  design 
at  the  Ecole  Superieur  Nationale  des  Arts  Dec- 
oratifs,  a divi.sion  of  the  Beaux  Arts.  I hope  to 
continue  my  lessons  in  classical  guitar  and  per- 
haps will  also  study  dress  design.  Our  address 
is  1 Rue  des  Sayles,  Paris  18,  in  case  any  Ober- 
lin friends  arc  in  Europe.” 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Gerow  (Margit  Wallace)  sent 
us  a supplement  to  an  item  about  her  that  ap- 
peared last  March.  “After  receiving  my  M.A. 
in  linguistics  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  I 
began  working  as  an  editorial  and  research  as- 
sistant to  a professor  of  anthropology  while  Ed 
completed  course  work  for  his  Ph.D.  in  San- 
skrit. Wc  are  leaving  Chicago  in  June  for  a 
year  in  Paris  where  Ed  will  finish  his  thesis  and 
do  more  Sanskrit  and  1 shall  take  courses  in 
something  or  other.” 

Mary  Jane  Caldwell  and  John  Stephen  Geich 
were  married  in  Milton,  Mass.,  in  June. 

Andrew  M.  Goldner  received  the  M.A.  in  eco- 
nomics from  Stanford  University  in  September 


DYNAMIC  SALESMAN.  Some  three  years 
a^o  Frederick  C.  Nichols,  '40,  be^an  selling 
rubber  products  as  a truck  driver  salesman 
along  the  Sr.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Today,  ac- 
cording to  a story  in  Merchandiser,  a na- 
tional sales  publication  of  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  he  is  credited  with 
sales  of  $700,000,  a "substantial  part  of  the 
Seaway  project’s  entire  rubber  potential.” 
The  F.  C.  Nichols,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, has  expanded  to  include  offices  and 
warehouses  in  Syracuse  and  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  in  addition  to  its  original  loca- 
tion at  Norwood,  New  York.  In  the  photo- 
graph above  Fred  dons  a hard  hat  to  show 
how  he  looked  as  he  drove  around  making 
calls  on  purchasing  agents.  Fred’s  wife  is 
the  former  Jeanne  Dunaway,  ’40.  They 
have  two  children,  a boy,  John,  15,  and  a 
girl,  Carol,  11.  They  make  their  home  at 
18  Lynacres  Blvd.,  Fayetteville,  New  York. 

1957.  Since  then  he  has  been  working  as  a re- 
search chemist  first  for  the  \’eterans  Administra- 
tion. and  then  for  the  University  of  California. 
Starting  in  September  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  faculty  of  Menlo  College,  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
teaching  mathematics  and  physical  sciences.  On 
June  14  he  married  Marie  Southwick,  “a  girl  I 
met  out  here.”  They  are  living  on  the  Menlo 
Campus. 

Eleanor  Humphrey  Morgan  and  Stephen  Ire- 
land Granger  were  married  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  July  25.  Stephen  is  a graduate  of  Am- 
herst College  and  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  School.  He  is  a resident  in 
pediatrics  at  the  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital. 

Richard  Brandon  Greenaway  was  born  on  May 
26,  1959,  to  i)Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Greenaway 
(Alice  Parmelee),  in  Port-au-Prince.  He  is  their 
first  child,  and  the  first  grandson  of  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Parmelee  (Ruth  Carson,  ’25).  Last  year  Alice 
taught  third  grade  at  Union  School  in  Port-au- 
Prince  and  planned  to  return  to  her  classroom 
when  school  opened  in  September.  She  also 
directed  the  school  chorus  and  its  production  at 
Christmas  time  of  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors. 

George  Hardgrove,  Jr.  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  Olaf  College,  Min- 
nesota, for  the  current  academic  year.  George 
has  been  a teaching  assistant  at  the  University 
of  California  for  the  past  three  years  while  work- 
ing for  his  doctorate. 

From  Hartman  G.  Hessel  a postcard  saying. 
“Have  been  in  the  Mediterranean  since  March 
2,  and  will  return  Imut  September  1.  Interest- 
ing experiences,  including  a two-week  drive  from 
Copenhagen  to  Naples.  Irene  (Irene  Houts  Hes- 
sel, ’59)  graduated  in  June  and  flew  over  for  two 
months’  vacation,  seeing  me  in  various  ports.” 
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Hcssel  lias  been  on  tlie  USS  Intrepid,  Gunnery 

■ John  Hofmann  were  mar- 

ried July  18  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Warren.  Pa.  Profes.sor  Leo  Holden  presided  at 
the  organ ; Ruth  Wickershaw  Papalia  played 
harp  selections  as  part  of  the  musical  program 
preceding  the  ceremony.  Ann  Le.'iser.  ’54.  was 
maid  of  honor.  Other  memhers  of  the  wedding 
party  were  relatives  and  friends  from  University 
of  Michigan  and  Vale.  John,  who  will  receive 
his  Master  of  Music  degree  from  the  f’niversity 
of  Michigan  next  summer,  has  accepted  an  in- 
terim position  as  Minister  of  Music  at  Holy 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Buffalo.  It’s  a full 
time  position  with  a multiple  choir  system,  pri- 
vate teaching  opportunities,  excellent  facilities, 
and  high  musical  standards,  and  it  entitles  the 
Hofmann.s  to  a very  nice  apartment  next  door 
in  the  Parish  House.  Carol  is  enjoying  house- 
keeping duties  and  a part  time  position  as  Direc- 
tor of  Music  at  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  also  in  Buffalo.  Carol  and  John 
are  at  home  to  Oberlin  friends  at:  33  Linwood 
Avenue.  Buffalo  9,  New  York. 

Carol  Richardson  and  Philetus  H.  Holt  IV 
were  married  on  July  11  at  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  New  York  City.  Philetus  is  a Yale 
graduate.  Carol  is  on  the  faculty  at  Hamden, 
Conn..  High  School  and  he  is  in  his  second  year 
at  Yale  Law  School.  Barbara  Hamstrom.  ’55. 
was  maid  of  honor.  The  Holts  are  living  at 
271  Crown  St..  New  Haven.  Conn. 

F.  Bernard  Hunter  is  teaching  Organ  at  Flor- 
ida A.  and  M.  LJniversity  in  Tallahassee.  Florida. 

Jean  S.  Anthony  and  Kenneth  LeRoy  Jackson 
were  married  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  Elyria.  Ohio  by  Jean’s  father  the  Rev- 
erend B.  Kenneth  Anthony,  minister  of  the 
church,  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  August.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  will  make  their  home  in  New 
York  City  where  the  groom  is  studying  for  his 
Ph.D.  in  the  teaching  of  English  as  a foreign 
language.  Jean  has  taught  at  Baika  High  School 
and  Junior  College  at  Osako,  Japan  and  Mr. 
Jackson  at  Palmore  In.stitute,  Kobe.  Japan. 

Henry  S.  Kingdon  reports  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  (Marylee  Colman,  ’57).  He  has  success- 
fully passed  the  preliminary  e.xams  for  a Ph.D. 
in  biochemistry  and  will  continue  to  work  on  his 
thesis  while  going  back  for  his  second  year  of 
medical  school.  Marylee  got  her  M.S.  in  June 
from  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  at 
Western  Reserve  University.  They  are  living 
at  9794  Newton  Ave.,  Cleveland  6.  Ohio. 

Andorra  Langeland  is  working  for  L.  G.  Sher- 
burne Associates  in  New  York  City  as  an  in- 
terior designer.  The  firm  does  brokerage  houses 
and  retail  stores. 


In  June.  David  B.  Lawall  received  his  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  from  Princeton  University. 
Now  he  is  an  instructor  in  the  department  of 
art  Cart  history)  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  Columbia,  Missouri. 

According  to  the  Nepera  Park  News.  Norma 
Jean  McCallan  spent  the  summer  in  Mexico 
City,  studying  at  Mexico  City  College,  and  was 
able  to  do  field  work  at  the  college’s  research 
center  in  Northern  Oaxaca  and  in  other  parts 
of  ^fexico.  .studying  Indian  civilizations  dating 
liack  as  far  as  5.000  years. 

James  Lee  McKelvy  this  year  became  instruc- 
tor in  history  at  Heidelberg  College.  He  received 
the  M.A.  from  Northwestern  in  1957  and  is  cur- 
rently working  on  his  doctoral  dissertation  deal- 
ing with  the  Ilritish  Liberal  Party  in  the  1880's. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Freising  (“Mary  Jo”  Wol- 
verton  Preising.  ’58)  report  that  they  are  now 
in  California.  Paul  received  his  M.A.T.  from 
Vanderbilt  University  in  June  and  is  now  teach- 
ing history  at  Shafter  High  .School  in  Shafler. 
California.  “Mary  Jo”  is  teaching  Physical  Ed- 
ucation at  Delano  High  School. 

Eileen  Razek  has  received  a commission  in  the 
WACs  and  is  at  the  WA('  Training  Center. 
Fort  McClelland.  Ala.  During  the  summer  Ei- 
leen studied  psychology  at  the  ITniversily  of 
Pennsylvania  and  kept  house  for  her  younger 
brother  while  their  mother  traveled  in  Europe. 

Thomas  A.  Schwartz  joined  Corning  Glass 
Works  in  the  summer  as  a production  planner 
in  the  Electrical  Products  Division.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Buffalo  Stamping 
Plant  of  Ford  Afotor  Co.,  and  was  an  instructor 
in  industry  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
from  January  to  June  1959. 

Tom  Sherman  and  wife  (Diane  Bell,  ’58).  re- 
port a new  address:  33  Cumnor  Hill.  Oxford. 
England.  Tom  is  continuing  research  for  his 
D.Phil.  in  biochemistry  and  hopes  to  sul)mit  his 
thesis  in  June.  Diane  will  do  parttime  secretar- 
ial work  for  a biochemist  in  the  Oxford  depart- 
ment of  pharmacology  and  plans  to  take  a cor- 
respondence course  at  the  London  School  of 
Journalism.  Tom  and  Diane  spent  August  trav- 
eling in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Larry  Shiner  got  his  A.B.  from  Northwestern 
in  1956  and  then  went  to  Drew  University 
School  of  Theology  where  he  was  graduated  last 
spring  and  received  the  William  S.  Pilling  trav- 
eling fellowship.  They  are  spending  this  year 
at  the  University  of  Strasbourg  in  France  where 
he  is  working  toward  a doctorate  in  theology. 

Margaret  Ann  Miller,  daughter  of  Martin  C. 
^filler,  ’27,  and  Keith  Allen  Sperry  of  Chester- 


land,  Ohio,  were  married  early  in  July.  Mr 
Sperry  attended  Ohio  State  University  and  is  a,: 
sociated  with  the  American  Stamping  Co  in 
Unclttl,  Ohio.  They  are  living  in  Chesterland. 

St^'l'™  Hillabrand  and  Henry  Rodney 

Stoll  were  marrtert  on  June  27  in  Wal.an,  Ma.s.s. 
lictiry  IS  a Rhode  Island  alumnus  and  served  for 
three  years  with  the  armed  forces  overseas  The 
Stolls  are  living  in  Bayport,  N.  Y. 


Barbara  Gingrich  and  David  Lewis  VanSav- 
age  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  were  married  in  Plainfield. 
1^.  J.,  in  June  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church." 
Barhara  and  David  arc  both  teaching  in  Linden 
A.  J..  and  will  make  their  home  in  Elizabeth." 

^Elizabeth  Kingsley  Shaw,  daughter  of  Carroll 
K.  and  Conna  Bell  Shaw,  both  '28.  was  married 
in  June  to  Michael  Weiner.  Betsy  is  working 
in  the  international  division  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  in  New  York  City  and  Mike  is  work- 
ing for  his  M.A.  degree  at  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn.  They  are  living  in  Brooklyn. 
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After  two  years  as  reporter-feature  writer  and 
assistant  to  the  Sunday  editor  of  the  Erie,  Pa.. 
Times-News.  Travis  Altman  headed  for ' New 
York  City  this  fall.  Until  she  finds  an  apart- 
ment. she  is  living  at  the  Ferguson  Residence 
(a  women’s  residence  club)  at  35  East  68th 
Street.  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  Reversing  the  usual 
pattern.  Travis  is  commuting  from  Manhattan 
to  Bronxville,  New  York.  September  1 she  be- 
gan work  as  Director  of  the  News  Bureau  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College. 

While  Jim  Beittel  is  a student  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  his  wife,  Marylin 
Pauley  Beittel,  holds  the  po.sition  of  senior 
speech  therapist  at  the  Devereux  Schools  in 
Devon,  Pa.  Jim  and  Marylin  are  living  at  254 
W.  Apsley  St..  Philadelphia  44. 

From  Johnetta  Betsch : “After  completing  the 
M.A.  degrree  in  anthropology  at  Northwestern 
University,  I began  a six-month  ‘study-travel’ 
tour.  The  month  of  March  in  England  and  Ger- 
many (spent  two  weeks  in  Hannover  and  Ham- 
burg with  my  sister,  Marvyne  Betsch,  ’55). 
Studied  French  at  the  Institute  d’Etudes  fran- 
caises.  Tours,  France,  April  to  August.  Now 
spending  the  month  of  August  in  Cannes  with  a 
French  family.  In  September  I will  travel  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  Return  to  N.  U.  in  Sep- 
tember to  begin  on  the  Ph.D. 

Edward  M.  Bosworth  is  staying  in  Europe  for 
a year.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Army  in 
August.  His  address  is  51  Harrington  Road. 
Rothwell,  Kettering,  Northants,  England. 
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ALLYN  — - Harriet  Josephine  Allyn  died  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1959.  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  Born 
in  Traverse  City.  Michigan,  in  1867,  she  came 
to  Oberlin  in  1885  and  received  her  Bachelor  of 
Letters  in  1888.  After  teaching  for  a few  years, 
she  entered  nurse’s  training  in  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston.  She  was  associated 
with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  as  a social  settlement  nurse  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  from  1904  until  her  retirement 
in  1928,  she  was  a member  of  the  staff  and  super- 
intendent of  hospitals  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont; 
Derby,  Connecticut;  Wisconsin;  and  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Abhic  M.  Allyn, 
(Schauffler,  ’09),  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1902 

TARPENTER  — Mrs.  Mert  LeRoy  Carpenter 
(Iris  Johnson)  died  in  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin, 
C)hio,  on  June  20,  1959.  Born  in  1879  in  Helena, 
Arkansas,  Mrs.  Carpenter  was  the  first  Oberlin 
graduate  of  the  four-year  course  in  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, which  met  the  requirements  for  an  A.B. 
degree.  In  1903,  slie  married  Merl  L.  Carpen- 
ter, ’02,  her  Oberlin  classmate.  Her  borne  was 
in  Wellington,  Ohio,  where  she  was  active  in 


church  and  community  interests,  in  Cancer  and 
Red  Cross  work. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Mert,  ’02; 
eight  children;  Helena,  ’27,  C'hauncey,  Caroline. 
'31-32,  Mert.  Jr..  James,  All^ert,  William,  and 
Iris;  21  grandchildren  and  6 great-grandchildren. 

SAYRE  — Alice  Mary  Sayre  died  in  Glens 
Falls.  New  York,  January  31.  1959,  after  a 
long  illness.  She  had  been  a teacher  in  Glens 
Falls  for  many  years,  after  receiving  her  A.B. 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1902.  She  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  superior  teachers  ever  to 
serve  in  the  Glens  Falls  schools.  She  was  head 
of  the  mathematics  department  in  the  high  school 
and  was  recognized  as  a teacher  of  exceptional 
ability.  She  was  formerly  active  in  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women  and  the 
Glens  Falls  Colony  of  New  England  Women. 
Jn  recent  years.  Miss  Sayre  had  been  in  a nurs- 
ing home  in  Glens  Falls.  There  were  no  im- 
mediate survivors. 

TRACY  — Henry  Chester  Tracy  died  of  cancer 
in  Hollywood.  California,  December  19,  1958. 
Mr.  Tracy  was  horn  in  Pennsylvania  in  1876 
and  came  to  Oberlin  in  1892,  attending  the  Mid- 
dle and  Senior  Academy  lieforc  entering  the  Col- 
lege. After  receiving  lus  A.B.  degree  in  1902, 
lie  taught  Biology  in  the  Academy  for  3 years. 


In  1906,  he  married  his  classmate.  Miriam  Lee. 
’04,  (see  obituary  under  1904).  After  teaching 
in  California  for  many  years,  he  turned  to  writ- 
ing and  reviewing  books,  giving  book  talks  and 
discussing  current  literature.  He  wrote  several 
books,  including  An  Island  in  Time,  Towards 
the  Open  and  English  as  Experience. 

He  is  survived  by  2 sons,  Herbert  L and  Ar- 
thur P.;  a brother,  Charles  K.  Tracy.  ’97.  of 
Ahington.  Connecticut ; and  a niece.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Tracy  Millard,  ’28,  of  Merrick,  New  York. 

1904 

TRACY  — Mrs.  Henry  Chester  Tracy  (Miriam 
Lee)  died  in  Hollywood.  California,  September 
29,  1956.  Born  in  New  York  City  in  1873,  Mrs. 
Tracy  came  to  Oberlin  in  1890,  where  she 
studied  intermittently  in  botli  the  Academy  and 
the  Conservatory,  receiving  her  Mus.B.  in  1904. 
In  1906.  she  married  her  classmate  Henry  Ches- 
ter Tracy,  ’02  (see  obituary  under  1902).  She 
was  an  organist  and  music  teacher  for  many 
years  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  In  1928.  she  be- 
came an  Associate  in  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists and  in  1947,  she  put>Hshcd  The  Mind  in 
Music,  a hook  on  new  methods  in  the  study  ami 
leaching  of  music. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Herbert  L.  and 
Arthur  P. 
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1905 

(1RANT  — ■ Trying  Leslie  Grant  dic<l  of  pneii- 
tnonia  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  September  22,  1955. 
Mr.  Grant  was  born  in  Springfield.  Oliio.  in 
1885  and  came  to  Olierlin  as  a Sophomore  in 
the  College  in  1902.  He  received  his  A.B.  in 

1905  and  went  on  to  Ohio  State  ILiivcrsity. 
where  he  received  a Masters  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. He  was  a building  contractor  and 
retail  provision  merchant  for  25  years.  From  19.17 
to  1951.  he  was  a Manual  Training  teacher  in 
the  Spritigfield,  Ohio,  Junior  High  School.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  Kiwanis. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  Clarence  D.,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  Grant  Layne,  of  Spring- 
field.  Ohio. 

1906 

\KILSOX  — Henry  TvcRoy  Neilson  died  No- 
vember 12,  1958,  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Born  in 
1‘tah  in  1882.  Mr.  Neilson  attended  Westminster 
College  there,  coming  to  Obcriin  in  1904,  re- 
ceiving his  A.B.  in  1906.  He  married  an  Ober- 
lin  classmate,  Elizabeth  Claire  Smith,  in  1908. 
Mr.  Neilson  was  the  Dayton  division  manager 
for  the  Elliott  Service  Company  of  New  York 
for  26  years.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Dayton  Foreman’s  Club  and  a ffU'mer  sec- 
retary of  the  manufacturer’s  division  of  the  Day- 
ton  area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  a son,  N.  Smith, 
of  Dayton;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Holsap- 
pie  (Cons.  ’04-07)  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Jesmer,  ’ll, 
of  Long  Beach,  California. 

1908 

RRODNAX  — Anna  Frances  Brodnax  died  in 
Jamaica,  New  York,  July  20,  1958.  She  was  70 
years  old.  She  received  her  A.B.  from  Oberlin 
College.  Plii  Beta  Kappa,  in  1908,  and  went  on 
to  earn  her  Masters  degree  in  Latin  from  the 
I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  She  was  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  Howard  High  School  in  Wil- 
mington. Delaware,  as  head  of  the  Language  De- 
partment for  37  years.  Active  in  civic  affairs. 
Miss  Brodnax  served  as  president  of  the  Wil- 
mington Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club.  She  was  a life  member  of  the  YWCA, 
and  in  1950,  she  was  named  to  Who’s  Who  in 
Negro  America. 

She  is  survived  by  her  brother  Samuel,  of 
New  York  City. 

1909 

PYE  — Reverend  Ernest  Caleb  Pye,  retired 
missionary,  died  July  14,  1959,  in  Winter  Park, 
Florida.  Born  in  Dean.  Minnesota,  in  1881,  he 
came  to  Oberlin  in  1905,  receiving  his  A.B.  in 
1909,  and  his  B.D.  in  1911.  In  1930.  Oberlin 
College  honored  him  with  a D.D.  From  1906  to 
1911.  he  was  secretary  to  Edward  Increase  Bos- 
worth,  former  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  and  in  1906-07  he  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Oberlin 
Shansi  Association. 

In  1911.  he  was  ordained  into  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  in  Oberlin,  sailing  for  Turkey 
soon  after,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. He  spent  5 years  teaching  at  Anatolia 
College.  Those  were  war  years  and  in  his  diary 
appear  entries  like  the  following:  ” Witnessed 
trials  of  Armenians  by  rack  and  bastinado  . . . 
seizure  of  the  young  women  and  children  for 
harem  life.”  Placed  under  virtual  arrest  by  the 
Turki.sh  government  for  active  resistence  he  was 
eventually  forced  to  leave  Marsovan  under  an 
armed  escort.  From  1916  to  1919,  he  lectured 
in  the  States  for  Near  East  relief,  reluming  to 
Turkey  in  1919,  eventually  reaching  Marsovan 
as  director  of  Civilian  Relief  for  Northern  Asia 
Minor.  Once  again  evicted  from  Marsovan,  in 
1922,  he  went  to  Constantinople  as  Dean  and 
I’rofessor  of  New  Testament  of  the  School  of 
Religion.  When  the  Turkish  Nationalists  took 
over  Constantinople  in  1925  and  the  school 
moved  to  Athens,  Greece,  Dr.  Pye  became  its 
president. 

In  1929,  he  came  to  the  United  .States  on  his 
sabbatical  leave.  For  health  reasons,  the  Ameri- 
can Board  rlid  not  allow  him  to  return.  Reluc- 
tantly he  yielded,  retiring  to  T'lorida,  where  he 
plunged  into  a life  of  literary  activity.  His 
monumental  work  was  the  Biography  of  a Mind, 
a two  volume  story  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
Dean  Edward  Increase  Bosworth.  Within  a 
short  time,  the  book  went  out  of  print  and  trib- 
utes to  its  excellence  fill  thick  folders  in  the 
Oberlin  alumni  archives.  He  also  wrote  Char- 


lotte R.  Willard  of  Merzifum.  Prisoner  of  War. 
No.  31,163  and  the  Glossary  to  Once  the  Hoja. 

Those  who  knew  him  found  in  him  a tower  of 
strength,  a trusted  friend,  a wise  counselor,  and 
a per.sonification  of  Christian  virtues.  His  end- 
less patience,  his  understanding  heart,  his  will- 
ineness  to  work  and  cooperate,  even  in  the 
nresence  of  opposition,  bis  snirit  of  tolerance  and 
forgiveness,  bis  generosity.  Ids  sound  judgment, 
his  tbongblfulness.  and  bis  disarming  smile  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  untold  lives. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  DeEtta 
Dickingon.  of  Winter  Park;  four  son*:.  Hubert 
E..  of  Jackson.  Kfississipni : Edward  W..  ’35.  of 
La  l\Tesa,  California;  Willard  D.  ’3'>.  Tucson. 
Arizona;  and  Donald  G..  ’40.  of  Wilming'on. 
Delaware. 

SITARP  — ^Trs.  T.awrie  Judsnn  Sharp  (Anna 
Laura  Jones)  died  in  Pilm  Citv,  Florida,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1959.  Airs.  Sharp  was  born  in  Ven* 
docia,  Ohio,  in  1885,  and  she  ram^  to  OberUn 
in  1901.  where  she  studied  in  the  Academy  for 
several  years  before  entering  the  College.  S*'c 
received  her  A.B.  in  1909.  and  taught  English 
and  Latin  in  Toulon,  Illinois,  and  Van  Wert. 
Ohio,  In  191.3,  she  married  her  Oher’in  class- 
mate, Lawrie  Judson  Sharp.  For  30  years  they 
were  active  in  the  Archwood  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Cleveland,  where  Reverend 
Sharp  was  the  pastor.  In  19'i3.  the  .Sharps  moved 
to  Florida,  where  Reverend  Sharp  accented  the 
pastorate  of  the  Palm  C'tv  Community  Church. 

Mrs.  Sharp  is  survived  hy  her  husband.  Law- 
rie Judson  Sharp.  ’09;  a nephew.  Thomas  Marlin 
Jones;  and  several  cousins,  including  D.  Clifford 
Jones.  ’05.  of  Weedsport.  New  York;  Mrs.  How- 
ard O.  Williams.  ’1.3-’14;  Mrs.  Frank  Bailey. 
'14-’16.  of  Hvannis.  Massaci’ns^tts ; L.  Edwina 
Jones,  ’17.  of  Cleveland.  Ohio;  and  Paul  E. 
Jones,  ’27,  of  Brazil.  South  America. 

1912 

SPRTNGSTEED  — Alinnie  Alice  Springsteed 
died  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  July  12,  1958.  Miss 
Springsteed  was  bom  in  East  Springfield.  New 
York,  in  1885.  Before  coming  to  Ol'erlin  she 
taught  in  several  high  schools  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  She  entered  Oberlin  in  1909  after 
previous  enrollment  in  Buffalo  State  Normal 
School.  She  received  her  A.B.  in  1912  and 
ta.nght  for  a few  more  years  in  several  New  York 
high  schools. 

She  left  no  immediate  survivors. 

1913 

HOWELL  — Albert  Edward  Howell  died  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  February  17.  1957. 
born  in  Colorado  in  1888.  ATv.  Howell  received 
his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1913.  his  A.M. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1917.  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University  in  1924.  He 
was  chief  supervisor  of  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Welfare  Department  for  15  years,  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1954.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  a 
YMCA  secretary  in  Oregon  and  Illinois;  super- 
visor of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Welfare;  director  of  public  welfare  in  Canton. 
Ohio,  and  child  welfare  in  Louisville,  Kcntuckv; 
secretary  of  the  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  Family 
Service  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Bernice 
Garloch.  ’13:  three  sons.  Albert- E..  Jr.,  of  De- 
troit. Michigan:  Harvey  T>.  of  Huntington. 

N.  Y. ; and  Robert  W.  of  Beverly.  Massa- 
chusetts; a daughter,  Airs.  Earl  A.  Radley  of 
Arlington,  Virginia;  and  12  grandchildren. 

PETTIBONK  — Nile  Edward  Peltibone  died 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  June  24.  1956.  Born  in 
Solon,  Ohio,  in  1890,  Mr.  Pettibone  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1908,  where  he  first  studied  in  the 
Academy,  receiving  his  A.B.  in  1913.  In  1916 
he  married  Vera  Lee  flartman.  For  several  years 
he  was  a high  school  teacher  and  principal  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio  schools.  Then  he  went  into 
the  real  estate  business  in  Lakewood  and  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

.Survivors  included  his  wife;  two  sons,  Nile  H. 
and  Robert  E. ; and  a brother  Earl  Winton  Pcl- 
libone,  '01,  of  Berkeley,  California. 

1916 

JONES  — Mrs.  W.  Clifford  Jones  (Ethel  Jane 
Davis)  {lied  February  12,  1959.  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Born  in  Iowa  in  1893,  Airs.  Jones 
received  her  A.B.  and  P.T.  degrees  in  1916. 
From  1916  to  1930,  she  taught  physical  educa- 
tion and  was  a business  Court  reporter  in  Clarks- 
burg,  Virginia.  In  1931,  she  received  her  M.B.A. 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California,  go- 


iiiK  on  to  organize-  a YWCA  Commercial  School 
in  O-^aka,  Japan,  l-'rmn  19.16  nnlil  In-r  marriage 
in  1947,  she  was  a YWCA  staff  memlicr  in  San 
l■•rancisco,  California;  Geneva,  Switrerlanrf ; Chi- 
cago, fllinois;  ami  Cos  Angeles,  C.alifornia,  She 
was  active  in  the  f.oaitne  of  Women  Voters,  the 
linsiness  ami  Professional  Women’s  Clnh,  .and 
was  inicrcsied  in  many  charilalile  nrganiratinns. 
She  -as  T,,ariirnlarly  interested  in  helping  worthy 
Ol— ritii  College  sltldents. 

She  is  survived  hy  lier  hnshand.  W.  Clifford 
Tones,  of  Santa  Fe.  California;  two  sisters.  Mrs, 
Tvan  Jones  of  T.os  Angeics.  California,  and  Mrs, 
Maynard  A.  Johnson  of  Tlluc  Earth,  Minnesota. 

1921 

DUNTTAAI  - Dr.  Che.ster  Forrester  Dunham 
flicd  February  22.  1959.  in  Toledo.  Ohio.  Born 
in  Chicago.  Illinois,  in  1891.  ATr.  Dunham  came 
to  Oberlin  in  1917.  having  first  received  his 
Ph-B.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  his 
D.B.  from  the  A’’ale  School  of  Religion.  He  re- 
ceived his  S.T.Af.  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  in  1921.  After  2 years  of  teaching,  he 
became  minister  of  Howard  Community  Church 
in  Chicago,  and  thereafter  held  pastorates  in 
North  Dakota.  ATontana.  and  Ohio.  For  almost 
1 5 years  he  was  minister  of  Park  Congregational 
Church  in  Toledo. 

In  1937.  Dr.  Dunham  attended  the  University 
of  Chicago,  receiving  a Ph.D.  in  American  His- 
tory. He  was  well  known  as  a world  traveler, 
collector  of  art  and  lecturer.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  Christianity  in  a World  of  Science 
and  The  Attitude  of  the  Northern  Clergy 
Toward  the  South. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Thelma 
Gray,  ’21  ; two  sons.  Chester  G..  ’48.  with  the 
State  Department  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Richard  AT..  ’52,  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohio;  and 
four  grandchildren. 

1926 

HAIGHT  — Fred  Watson  T-Iaight  died  June  20. 
1959.  in  Beaver  Springs.  Pennsylvania.  Bom 
in  Forksville.  Pennsylvania,  in  1901.  ATr.  Haight 
received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1926. 
going  on  to  graduate  study  in  industrial  arts  at 
Ohio  State  I^’niversity.  In  1926  he  married  his 
Oberlin  cla.'^smate.  Lillian  L.  Lower,  ’25.  For 
23  years,  ATr.  Haight  had  been  in  the  education 
field,  teaching  in  several  Pennsylvania  towns,  as 
well  as  in  Hindman.  Kentucky,  before  going  to 
Beaver  Springs  in  1956.  where  he  joined  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  West  Snyder  High  School  as  an  in- 
dustrial arts  instructor. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lillian.  '25;  t%vo 
daughters,  Airs.  Jack  Stange  of  La  Rue.  Ohio, 
and  Airs.  Earl  Hodgdon,  of  West  Salem,  Ohio; 
a son.  Fred  A.  of  Romulus,  Alichigan;  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

1934 

AT^LEN  — Airs.  William  Webster  Allen  (Elsa 
Gerstacker)  died  in  Detroit.  Alichigan.  March 
8.  1957.  Born  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  1912,  Mrs. 
Allen  attended  Flora  Stone  Alather  and  Sweet 
Briar  Colleges  before  coming  to  Oberlin  in  1932. 
While  in  college,  she  was  active  in  the  Phi  Al- 
pha Phi  Literary  Society.  Before  her  marriage 
in  1936,  to  William  Webster  Allen,  she  was  a 
nursery  school  teacher  in  Alidland,  Alichigan. 
She  was  a president  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  and  of  the  Alidland  Feder- 
ation of  Women’s  Clubs. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband ; a daughter. 
Gail ; and  a son,  William  J. 

1959 

STEINER  — - Richard  Edward  Steiner,  presi- 
dent of  last  year’s  senior  class,  died  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  September  4.  1959,  after  an  attack  of  neph- 
rosis. Just  22  years  old.  Dick  had  planned  to 
enter  Harvard  I^aw  School  this  fall.  While  in 
Olierlin.  he  was  first  sports  editor,  then  assistant 
editor  of  the  Reviev/,  becoming  executive  editor 
in  bis  Senior  year.  I-Ie  received  the  Walter  A. 
Hunter  award,  given  to  one  senior  each  year,  for 
loyalty  to  the  College.  He  was  associated  with 
WOBC  for  four  years,  acting  one  year  as  chief 
announcer  and  one  year  as  program  director.  He 
was  a junior  counselor  at  Noah  Hall  and  then 
senior  resident  at  Burton  Hall,  where  he  helped 
initiate  the  sxiccessful  informal  Sunday  after- 
noons witli  professoi 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  ATr.  and  Airs. 
Stewart  Steiner,  of  Akron.  Ohio,  ami  his  grand- 
mother, Airs.  LsabcHe  Blackwood,  of  Glencoe, 
Ohio. 
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ALUMNI  CLUB 
DIRECTORY 

CALIFORNIA — Los  Angeles 

PRES.:  Edward  S.  Peck.  Jr..  '31.  1991  N.  Alex- 
andna  Avc..  27.  SECY.:  Mrs.  Donald  Nielsen 
K'5l»'>son.  ’39).  10652  Wilkins  Ave..  24. 
I REAS. : William  G.  Jackson.  '12.  6618  Seville 
Ave..  liuntniKton  Park. 

Los  Angeles  Women 

^ PRKS. : Mrs.  llcrhert  S.  Irwin  (Lucile  Kalb, 

12),  218  E.  Greystone  Ave.,  Monrovia.  V.  PRES.  : 
Mrs.  Harold  W.  Whitlock  (Edith  Ormsby.  ’15). 
2/0.^  Ldenluirst  Ave..  39.  SEt'V. : .Mrs.  Fred  H. 
Muellerweiss  (Edith  Leavitt.  ’06).  1826  Linda  Ro.sa 
Ave..  41.  TRK.'XS. : Marparet  Hart.  ’13.  203  S. 
Hoover.  4.  FR 1 1C.\1  ).SH  IP  ; Xira  Kinimel,  '18,  32o 
.\.  Stnncman.  Alhambra. 

San  Diego 

I^RES.  : Rtith  E.  Cole,  ’48,  3530  Bayonne  Drive. 
9.  \.  PRLS.:  Mrs.  Jolin  S.  Lockwood  (Gertnulc 

Maerkle.  ’27).  553  Fern  Glen  Ave..  La  Jolla. 
SECY.:  Miriam  Sprenff.  ’22.  1257  Moana  Drive.  7. 
1RE.\S. ; Joseph  Wagner.  Jr..  '40.  247  Alpine  St., 
( hnla  \ ista. 

San  Francisco 

CHAIRMAN^:  Alan  B.  Morris.  ’52,  3012  Fulton 
St..  Berkeley  5. 

Santa  Barbara 

PRES.:  Daniel  S.  Morrison.  ’34,  786  Hot  Springs 
Road.  \'.  PRES.:  Mrs.  H.  A.  Seeberger  (Ora 

B.  Meridith,  ’ll).  4215  Cresta  Ave..  Hope  Ranch 
Park.  SE(A’.-'rREAS. : Mrs.  William  Lohneiss 

(Lois  M.  Madden.  ’45).  2665  Glcndessary  Lane. 
MBRSHIP.  : William  H.  Lansing,  ’41,  228  S. 
Toanne  Avc..  \*entura. 

COLORADO — Denver 

PRES.:  Harold  F.  Carlson.  ’53.  3300  Magnolia. 
7.  PRES.:  Mrs.  William  Moller  (Elbe  Krauss. 
’54).  3965  E.  Wesley.  10.  PROGRAM:  Mrs. 
James  E.  Lake  (.Shirley  Seaman.  ’54),  Hidden  \'’al- 
lev.  R.  D.  1.  Evergreen. 

CONNECTICUT— Hartford 

PRES.  ; Russell  F.  Benson.  '49,  Kingswood 
School.  170  Kingswood  Rd.,  7. 

New  Haven 

ACTING  CHMN. ! John  W.  Barnett.  ’50.  41 
Buell  St..  Hamden  IS. 

DELAWARE 

PRE.S.  : G.  Robert  McKay,  '52,  1609  Stony  Run 
Drive.  Xorthwood.  Wilmington  3.  SECY.-TREAS.  ; 
Mrs.  G,  Robert  McKav  ((^»innv  Long.  ’51).  same. 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA— Washington 

PRES.:  Herbert  M.  Weinberg.  '37,  12202  Ather- 
ton Dr..  Wheaton.  Md.  SECY. : ^^ario^  Terrell. 
’34.  4114  Davis  PI.  X.W..  7.  TREAS. : Mabel 
Law.  ’ll.  1705  Lanier  PI.  N.W..  9. 
FLORIDA— Fort  Lauderdale 
EXEC.  COM.  : W.  George  Morgan.  ’29.  712  S.  E. 
Sixth  Court;  Mrs.  Willard  F.  Davis  (Jessie  Sell, 
■06),  1607  S.  E.  1st  St.:  Phil  Gott,  ’15.  2415  Middle 
River  Drive. 

St  Petersburg 

PRES.  ; Rev.  Jay  S.  Stowell.  '09,  1008  19th  Ave. 

N.  V.  PRES.  : Mrs.  W.  H.  Gilmore  (Dorothea 
Davis,  ’25),  2720  Burlington  Ave.  N.  SECY- 
TREAS. : Marjorie  F.  Rossiter,  ’23.  870  56th  Ave. 
S. 

Winter  Park 

PRES.:  Albert  R.  Crone,  ’ll.  1031  Sheridan  Rd., 
Mt.  Dora.  SECY-TREAS. : Roger  L.  Cushman. 
’43.  41  X’.  Universitv  Circle.  Deland. 

HAWAH- Honolulu 

\'.  PRES.  : Mrs.  Harvey  VoUrath  (Frances 

Forfjes.  ’30).  2528  Puaena  PI.,  14.  SECY.;  Mrs. 

O.  D.  Wood  (Madeline  Swetland.  ’26),  2642  Halel- 
ena  St..  14. 


ILLINOIS— Chicago 

J’RES.  : Mr.s.  James  B.  Draper  (Kay  Wear,  ’42), 
c/o  Morgan  Park  Academy,  2153  W.  111th  St. 
\’.  PRES.:  Reid  Carter.  ’43.  929  N.  Lombard.  Oak 
Park.  SECY-TREAS.:  Hugh  T.  Martin,  ’49,  110 
I'ifth  St.,  Wilmette. 

Chicago  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  James  B.  Draper  (Katherine  Wear, 
■42).  2164  W.  112th  St.,  43. 

North  Shore  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Dudley  Robinson  (Ruth  \’ehe. 

’37).  2415  Lincoln  St..  Evan.ston.  \'.  PRKS.:  Mrs. 
R.  1).  Mayo  (Pauline  Maris.  ’42),  821  Michigan 
Avc..  Evanston.  .S1C(')’.-TR  ICAS.  : .Mrs.  Katherine 
lluglies  McKinney.  '34.  855  Anhuni  Rd..  Wimietka. 
I’UIL:  Mrs.  Ross  Wilson  (Martha  .Scott.  ’26).  1612 
T..incoln  St..  Evanston. 

INDIANA — Indianapolis 

ACTIX^G  EXEC.  COM.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
II.  Batt  (Ruth  Iv  nachtnann.  ’28).  5779  N.  I)cla- 
ware  St..  20:  Mr..  '28.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Houck 
(Elizabeth  Delaphane.  *30),  7986  College  Avc..  20: 
Dr.  Mary  Root.  '40.  6124  Nimitz  Drive.  18;  Mr., 
’31.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  IL  Wood  (Ruth  Court.  ’30), 
3743  Spring  Hollow  Rd..  8. 

MARYLAND— Baltimore 

PR1')S.  : Roger  Clapp.  ’31,  Pot  Spring  Rd..  Tim- 
oninm.  PRES.:  Dr.  Oscar  Stine.  ’50.  102  Sem- 
inarv  Ave..  T^uthervillc  4.  SECY.-TREAS. : Mrs. 
L.  Grady  Burton,  Jr.  (Edith  Savage.  *49).  162 
(b'een  Meadow  Dr..  Timoniiim. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston 

ACTING  EXEC.  COM.:  Bill  Porter.  ’43.  16 
Mellen  St.,  Cambridge  38;  Dr.  Charles  Malone.  ’49, 
52  Laconia  St..  Boston  73  : Abbott  Cummings.  ’45, 
51  Mt.  \'^ernon  .St..  8;  David  C.  Johnson.  ’50.  61  La- 
conia St..  73;  Mrs.  Le’aml  G.  Stauber  (Margaret 
Morton.  ’53).  21^  Inman  St..  39. 

Western  Massachusetts  (Springfield) 
PRES.  : Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  E.  Freeman.  ’44.  65 
N.  Main  St..  Florence.  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs. 
Rogers  P.  Johnson  (Patricia  Sweeney,  ’46).  47 
Brooks  St..  Springfield. 

MTCHTGAN—Ann  Arbor 

PRES.:  Frank  T.  Lcndrim.  ’51.  1600  Hatcher 
Crescent.  SECY. : Mrs.  Marvin  W.  Woodruff 

(Marie  Cole,  ’51).  1472  University  Terrace  Apts. 

Detroit 

PRES.:  Dr.  John  T..angston.  ’36.  1005  Berkshire 
Rd..  Grosse  Pointe  Park  30.  SECY. : ^Irs.  J.  Paul 
T^eonard  (Dortha  .Salisbury.  ’24).  18255  Oak  Dr.  21. 
TREAS.:  Frank  G.  Raphael.  ’34,  1145  Kensington. 
Grosse  Pointe  30.  SOC.  CHMN.  : Lois  Shelton. 
’41.  10410  E.  Tefferson.  14.  SCHOLARSHIP 
CnMN”.  : Mrs.  Edwin  Stern  (Emilie  Jones.  ’28). 
15065  Grandville  Rd.,  23. 

Grand  Rapids 

PRES.  : Dr.  Clair  E.  Basinger.  ’43,  420  Rose- 
wood Ave..  6.  y.  PRES. : Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Waugh 
(lean  Duthie.  ’44).  2728  Richards  Dr.  S.  E..  6. 
SECY.-TRE.'\S.  : Mrs.  Edward  Miner  (Barbara 
Weiss.  ’49).  1145  Giddings  Avc.  S.  E..  6. 

MINNESOTA — Miniieapolis~St.  Paul 

EXEC.  COM.  MBR.:  Richard  E.  Burket,  5137 
Logan  Ave..  South.  Minneapolis,  19. 

MISSOURI — Kansas  City 

PRES. ; Edward  Tacohson.  ’38.  4626  Toma- 
hawk Rd..  15.  SECY.-TREAS.  : Dorothy  Jacob- 
son. ’41.  4700  Roanoke  Pkwy..  12. 

St.  Louis 

PRES.:  Carl  R.  Helms.  ’36.  8501  Grantshire 
Lane.  23;  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Smith 
(^Vlarilyn  Strong.  ’50).  921  Lanyard  Lane.  22. 
NEW  JERSEY — Northern  New  Jersey 
ACTING  CHMN.:  Richard  W.  Adams.  ’34,  20 
Mend!  Terrace.  Montclair. 

Northern  New  Jersey  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  John  H.  Mason  (Alice  Tallmadge. 
’47).  15  Rankin  Ave.,  Basking  Ridge.  1st  V. 
PRES.:  Mrs.  Robert  Kiehl  (Marv  Snear.  ’31).  87 
Pine  Grove  Ave..  Summit.  2nd  V.  PRES. : Mrs. 
Garth  F.  Dimon  (Sarah  Eyfenbach,  ’49),  395  Or- 
chard St..  Cranford.  REC.  .SECY.:  ^Irs.  Ralph  T.,. 
^•ilbert  (josephine  Richards.  ’47),  1004  Irving  Ave.. 
Westfield.  COR.  SECY.:  Mrs.  Quinn  Langen- 
kamp  (lean  Davenport.  ’45).  70  Concord  Dr..  Mt. 
Fern,  Dover.  TREAS.:  Mrs.  G.  Stanley  Platt 
(Eleanor  Adams.  ’43).  202  Park  St..  Montclair. 
PUB.:  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Mattick  (Ethel  Schmitt. 
’.19).  15.S  Belvue  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair. 

NEW  YORK — Western  New  York 

PRES.  : Mrs.  James  W.  Ford  (Bettv  Fletcher. 
’33).  443  Girard  Ave..  East  Aurora.  V.  PRES.: 
>lrs  Walter  S.  Sherman  (Katlirvn  White.  ’24).  89 
Tdlinghast  PI..  16.  SECY.:  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Mugel 
(Nfargaret  Smith.  ’42).  273  Berryman  Dr.,  26. 
TREAS.  : Mrs.  John  A.  Wheeler  (Betty  Jones.  ’29). 
85  Parkside.  Hamburg. 


few  York  City 

PRES.:  Tolin  R.  Brown.  Jr..  ’.33.  Colgafe-Palm- 
live  Co..  300  Park  Ave..  22.  V.  PRES.  : Elizabeth 
. Martin.  ’37.  115  Sullivan  St.  TREAS.:  Wade 
. Smith.  ’33.  35-64  89th  St..  Flushing.  L.  T.  (Jack- 
in Heights). 

few  York  City  Women 

PRES.:  .Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Butler  (Edith  Qarson. 
3).  35  Berrian  R<1..  New  Rochelle.  ISI  \. 
RES.:  Mrs.  P.  Ernest  Davis  (Edith  Bunker.  22). 
I School  St..  East  Williston.  2ND  V.  PRES.: 
frs.  f)ona1d  S.  Scarle  (Rnlh  Sheppard.  .31).  200 
lillcresl  Rd..  Mt.  Vernon.  . 
ichard  C.  Kelly  (Hetty  Gittcr.  ’32). 

VC..  28.  COR.  SECY.:  Mrs.  George  U.  Scefeld 
Elizabeth  Porter.  ’38).  3 E.  0th  St..  3.  TREAS.: 
harlottc  Peters.  ’47.  15  Stuyvesant  Oval.  9. 
tochestcr 

HRE.S. : Karl  Denninger.  ’51,  238  Alameda  St.. 
;nche>«ter  13.  SECY.;  Mrs.  .Tonics  Bnlhjck  (Mar- 
irie  T.osch.  ’48).  266  Burley  Rd..  12.  TREAS.. 
tei>hen  llluchan.  ’35,  59  Florida  Ave..  16. 


yracuse 

i*R[-:S  • Ravmond  W.  Cummings 


’40.  121  Rugby 


Rd.,  6.  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs  Horton  T lu 
’38J,  333  Berkeley  Dr  ' 

NOR'TH  CAROLINA— 

(Merion  Green  ’’6) 

-228  ( ranford.  Durham.  PRES -FLETT  • 

sk(“vTllv'fs-  ’ll  St.^gh^apeUfilf 

SEC  i.-lRE.\S. : Mrs.  Alton  C Hall  (W  ' 

BaclKer,  ’21),  1812  Cr.iiE  St.,  RalciRh.”  ' 

OHIO — Akron  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Lcathcrmati  (Elsie  I'nlUr 
19).  ,138  Beechwood  Drive,  20.  .SECY.:  Mrs  t’ 
L.  Harding  (Jeanette  Holloway.  ’26).  498 
\ ie\v  DiMve.  20.  PH  T LANTl  I R()  p I C CH  • 

W.  O.  C.audill  (Edith  Siddall.  ’28).  2094  Griharri 
Rd..  Stow.  AI.UMNI  REP.:  Mrs.  Wm  Mclntn^ 
(.\u.sta  iMcKitrick,  '1.S),  2929  Parkwoocl  Silver 
Lake.  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Cincinnati 


G.  Ander.son.  '44.  7801  Euclid  Ave..  43-  TUFAS  • 
Karl  E.  Lemmerman.  ’45.  1952  W.  Compton  Rd  31  • 
ASST  TREAS.:  Robert  M.  Hurke.  MS.  7811  Con: 


cord  Hills  PI..  43:  SOC.  (TIM.:  .M-^.  Robert  D 
Swanson  (.\nn  Langdon.  ’49).  1 133  Herschel  \vc  ' 
8;  ^Trs.  Horace  L.  Hill  (Sallv  Wheeler.  ’28)  3^0'’ 

Lookout  Circle.  8;  STUD.  RELATIONS-  Hugh 
Kernohan.  Jr..  ’43.  1 170  St.  Clair  .\ve..  Hamilton 
Cleveland  Men 

ACTING  EXEC.  COM.:  Spartoco  DiBiasio,  ’40 
131  Luikart  Dr..  23:  Dan  T.  Bradlev.’21.  313^7 
Nantucket  Row.  Bay  Village;  Carter  Donohoe  ’sl) 
Suite  76.  10.506  .Shaker  Blvd.,  4;  Vincent  A.  Rosen- 
thal. ’49.  5204  Strawberry  T.a..  Willoughby;  Philip 
IT.  Worcester.  ’42,  15816  Hazel  Rd..  12. 
Cleveland  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  J,  M.  Young  (Bernice  Harte.  ’3.5). 
3336  Braemer  Rd.,  Shaker  Hts.  20.  1ST  V.  PRES.: 
Mrs.  Burdette  Neavill  (Elizabeth  Barrick.  ’.3.3).  .3.316 
Lansmere  Rd..  .Shaker  Tits.  22.  2XD  V.  PRE.S.: 
Mrs.  David  Hildner  (Barbara  Bradley,  ’47).  19701 
Meadowlark  Lane.  28.  REC.  SE(TY. : Mrs.  A.  Ed- 
ward Shaw  (Lucille  Dorn,  ’36)  21711  Avalon  Dr.. 
Rocky  River  16.  COR.  SECY.;  Mrs.  Jack  A. 
Boughton  (Elizabeth  Walzer.  ’39).  2683  Northview 
Rd..  Rocky  River  16.  TREAS.:  Mrs.  (leorgc  TToag- 
land  (Jeanette  Gunn,  ’41).  2939  Scarborough  Rd.. 
Cleveland  Hts.  18. 

Columbus 

ACTING  r?TMN. : Richard  Armitage.  ’39.  Grad- 
uate School.  Ohio  State  Univ..  10. 

Mi^mi  Valley  (Dayton) 

PRES.  : Richard  Wright,  '50.  3218  Mirimar  St. 
SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Wm.  If.  G^rhold  (Marilvn 
Mack.  ’50).  172  E.  Herman  St..  Yellow  Springs. 

Erie 

PRES.  ; Mrs.  Earl  P.  Campbell  (Esther  Wilson. 
’24).  262  MeadviPe  St..  Edinboro.  V.  PRE.S.:  Mr<. 
William  Crea  (Katherine  Kihler.  ’33).  8 Mechanic 
St..  Girard.  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Harold  Holmes 
(Katheritie  Betts.  ’24).  428  Maryland  Ave..  Erie. 
Toledo 

PRES..  Tracy  LaCost,  ’13.  2515  Glenwood  Ave.. 
10.  V.  PRES.  : IMrs  George  Medill  (Helen  Vrad«’n- 
burg.  ’35).  2362  Evergreen  Rd..  6.  SEC^'. 

'TREAS.:  Dr.  Robert  Wear,  ’41,  2443  Barrington 
Dr..  6. 

Youngstown  Women 

PRES.:  Mr<;.  Karl  E.  Soller  (Patricia  Bradv.  ’45). 
188  Clifton  Dr.  1ST  V.  PRES.:  Mrs.  William 
Fowler  (^^a^tha  Bailey,  ’23).  4138  Stratford  Rd. 
2N^D  V.  PRES.:  Mrs.  James  Small  (Gertrude  Par- 
kins:. ’14).  .3018  Hillman  St..  7. 

OREGON- Portland 

PRES.  : Roger  1.  Meyer.  ’54,  3853  S.W.  SchoHs 
Ferry  Rd..  1.  V.  PRES.:  Richa-d  L Ferriera.  ’50. 
2161  S.W.  Ct-est  Dr..  Oswe-^n.  SF.r^V.  • Mrs.  Rog^r 
T„  Mever  (Marv  Hoerr.  ’56).  38.5  3 S.W.  Scholls 
Ferry  Rd..  1.  TREAS.:  Bertha  Tonz.  ’10.  1746 
«?.E  '.36fh  Ave  . 1,5. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Erie 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Edwin  Lillis  (Jean  Mould.  ’32). 
208  Superior  Ave.  V.  PRES. : Mrs.  George  S. 
Brewer  (Katherine  Sternberg.  ’26).  1216  W.  9th 
St  SECY.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  William  S.  Saint  (Bar- 
bara Booth.  ’42).  R.  D.  1,  Dutch  Rd..  Lake  Citv. 
Philadelphia 

PRES.:  T.  Barton  Harrison.  ’51,  Box  172.  Vdla- 
nova.  TREAS.:  Mrs.  T.  Robert  McCaa  (PTeleu 
TTorton.  ’32).  223  Harrison  Ave..  Glenside.  EXEC. 
BD.:  Gerald  K.  Burns.  '49.  2301  Packard  Bldg..  2: 
Mrs.  Tnhn  D.  Culberson  (IVf.  Elizabeth  Kirker.  .xlL 
21.3  Rosemarv  Lane.  19;  Mrs.  XBrich  T enpman 
(Ruth  Armstrong.  \3  7).  286  S.  Clmrch  St..  AToo-es- 
lown.  N.  T. ; Mr..  *38.  and  Mrs.  Lerov  Peterson 
(Lois  Ciondenongh.  ’37).  341  X^assar  Ave.. 
more;  Norman  Sill.  ’51.  .505  E.  V ynnewood  Rd. . 
Merion : Jeau  Staples.  ’35,  124  \\  oodsulc  Avc.. 
Nnrhcrth. 

Pittsburgh  „ 

PRES.:  Tohn  W.  Cnncland.  ’47.  180/  \ ollmor 
Dr..  Glenshnw.  V.  PRES.:  Mr.s.  Birger  Engstrom 
(Clertrude  Sehuchman.  MS).  320  'Maplr 
wnocl  18,  SF.rV, : Mrs.  Tohn  Copoinnd  f .'Vhec  Tr.or. 
■48).  1807  Vollmcr  Dr.,  Glcnslww.  TRE.M^.  .^nm- 
ner  TTnyw.srd.  ’.IS,  Offici-  n(  tho  .'Ircnhorv,  rlnthain 
College,  32.  MEAT.:  Afrs.  C.-irle  Davis  (Connie 
Forbnsli.  ’40).  110  Forest  Drive.  38. 

TEXAS— El  Paso  ^ ^ 

PRE.S.:  Mnrinric  TTubbard.  '.I.'l.  1.101  N.  St.wton 
St-.  Apt.  8. 

VERMONT— 


PRES.:  Isnranda  .S.anhorr,.  ’1,1,  60  Ormsbrr  Ayr 
■roclor  V PRES.:  Dr.  Mvb-.  Mcronnon.  41. 
dill  mil.  Nortbficld.  •‘^EGY.  TREAS.  : V'.'; 
.VrlKbt  (Gbristinc  T.  B.irclow.  Id'.  IT 

’Ma?;.;rH  Bnrni.ann  '4^);  Mid  n'i"'’  Yorlhfirld. 

Slr.itt.-m,  ’.14).  49,11  N.  c,  " 7 ’ 

Elston  T..  Belknap,  'IS.  .161  N.  151b  St..  .1. 
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